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THE BATTLE AND THE RUINS OF CINTLA. 
By Danie. G. Brinton, M. D. 


The first battle on the American continent in which horses 
were used was that of Cintla in Tabasco, March, 1519, the 
European troops being under the leadership of Hernando 
Cortes. 

This fact attaches something more than an ordinary historic 
interest to the engagement, at least enough to make it desirable 
to ascertain its precise locality and its proper name. Both of 
these are in doubt, as well as the ethnic stock to which the 
native tribe belonged which opposed the Spanish soldiery on 
the occasion. I propose to submit these questions to a re- 
examination, and also to describe from unpublished material 
the ruins which,—as I believe—, mark the spot of this first im- 
portant encounter of the two races on American soil. 

The engagement itself has been described by all the his- 
torians of Cortes’ famous conquest of Mexico, as it was the first 
brilliant incident of that adventure. We have at least four 
accounts of it from participants. One prepared under the eye 
of Cortes himself, one by the anonymous historian of his expe- 
dition, a third by Cortes’ companion-in-arms, the redoubtable 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, and a fourth by Andres de Tapia. * 

The most, satisfactory narrative, however, is given by the 
chaplain of Cortes, Francisco de Gomara, and I shall briefly 
rehearse his story, adding a few points from other contemporary 
writers. ? 

Cortes with his armada cast anchor at the mouth of the River 
Grijalva in March, 1519. The current being strong and the bar 
shallow, he with about eighty men proceeded in boats up the 
river for about two miles, when they descried on the bank a 
large Indian village. It was surrounded with a wooden pali- 
sade, having turrets and loopholes from which to hurl stones 





1 The authorities are: 

Carta de la Justicia de la Rica Villa de la Vera Cruz, July 10,1519. This is sometimes re- 
ferred to as Cortes’ first letter. 

Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Historia de la Conquista de la Nueva Espana. 

Andres de Tapia, Helacion Sobre la Conquista de la Nueva Espana. 

Relacton Anonyma de la Conquista de la Nueva Espana. 

. 2 Francisco Lopez de Gomara, Conquista de Mexico. 1 follow the Madrid edition of 

1852. 
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and darts. The houses within were built of tiles laid in mortar, 
or of sun-dried brick (adobes), and were roofed with straw or 
split trees. The chief temple had spacious rooms, and its de- 
pendences surrounded a court yard. 

The interpreter Aguilar, a Spaniard who had lived with the 
Mayas in Yucatan, could readily speak the tongue of the vil- 
lage, which was therefore a Mayan dialect. The natives told 
him that the town was named Potonchan, which Aguilar trans- 
lated “the place that smells or stinks,” an etymology probably 
correct in a general way. 

The natives were distrustful, and opposed the landing of 
the Europeans rather with words and gestures than with blows. 
Their warriors approached Cortes in large boats, called in their 
tongue fahucup, and refused him permission to land. 

After some parleying, Cortes withdrew to an island in the 
river near by, and as night drew on, he sent to the ships for re- 
inforcements, and despatched some of the troops to look for a 
ford from the island to the mainland ; which they easily found. 

The next morning he landed some of his men by the boats, 
and attacked the village on the water side, while another de- 
tachment crossed the ford and making a circuit assaulted it in 
the rear. The Indians were prepared, having sent their women 
and children away. They were in number about four hundred, 
and made at first a brisk resistance, but being surprised by the 
rear assault, soon fled in dismay. No Spaniard was killed, 
though many were wounded. 

Cortes established himself in the village and landed most of 
his troops and ten out of his thirteen horses. When his men 
were rested and the injured had had their wounds dressed with 
fat taken from dead Indians’ (!) he sent out three detach- 
ments on foot to reconnoitre. 

After marching a distance which is not stated, but which 
could not have been many miles, they came to an extensive 
plain covered with maize fields, temples and houses. This was 
Cintla. There were many warriors gathered there, and after a 
sharp skirmish the Spaniards fell back. 

Having thus learned the ground, Cortes prepared for a decis- 
ive battle, as also did the natives. The latter gathered at 
Cintla in five divisions of eight thousand men each, as the chron- 
iclers aver. 

Cortes had about five hundred men including some Cuban 
Indians. The main detachment proceeded on foot by the high 
road, the cavalry along a path in the woods, and another de- 
tachment by a third route. The country was swampy and cut 
with canals, offering serious obstacles to the horses. It was 
not until the infantry had been for some time closely engaged 
with the enemy on the plain of Cintla, and rather severely 
handled, that the cavalry reached the spot. Their appearance, 
together with the noise and fatal effect of the musketry, soon 





1 This delectable surgical item is added by Captain Bernal Diaz. 
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struck terror to the hearts of the natives — their ranks brolze 
and they fled. Gomara estimates that there were about three 
waned ik! 5 of them killed, which is likely enough ; while Bishop 
De las Casas puts the slain at thirty thousand !' 

Such was the battle of Cintla. It broke the spirits of the 
natives, and soon their chieftain, named Tabasco, from whom 
the river and the province were later called, came in, and offered 
his submission. Cortes took possession of the land in the name 
of the King of Spain, and erected a large cross in the chief 
temple of Potonchan. He remained there several days longer 
before proceeding on his voyage. 

The Name Cintla.—Of the contemporary authorities, only two 
give the name of the place at or near which the battle was 
fought. 

One of these is Bernal Diaz, who writes it twice, spelling it 
both times Cimtia.? The otheris Gomara, who gives Cintla, the 
form which I believe to be correct. Through following some 
less reliable authorities a number of writers, among them Pres- 
cott and his editor Mr. a F. Kirk, Orozco y Berra, etc., and 
their copyists, have deformed this word into Cexéla: 

The most obvious derivation of Cintla is from the Nahuatl 
language, in which C7méla means a dried ear of maize ; Cintlan, 
a place where dried ears are, a cornfield. Most of the places 
in Tabasco became known to the Spaniards under their Nahuatl 
appellatives through interpreters in that tongue, and because 
most of the territory had been subjected to the powerful sway 
of the Montezumas. 

Still, Cintla may also be a Mayan word. It may beanominal 
form from the verb ¢zen-tah, and would then have the significa- 
tion, “a built-up place,” or one well stocked with provisions ; 
or, it may be a patronymic from the Tzentals, the tribe which 
occupied this region at the time, as I shall proceed to show. 

The Native Tribe.—There is no question but that the native 
tribe which took part in this combat belonged to the Mayan 
stock. All the accounts agree that Aguilar, the Spaniard whom 
Cortes found in Yucatan as a captive, and who had learned to 
speak the Mayan tongue, communicated with the natives with- 
out difficulty. This is conclusive as to their ethnic position. 

Further evidence, if needed, is offered by the native names 
and words preserved in the accounts. The term for their large 
canoes, fahucup, is from the Maya /ahal, to swim, and of, that 
which is hollow, or hollowed out. The name potonchan, Aguilar 
translated as, “the place that stinks” (lugar que hiede). He 
evidently understood it as derived from the Maya verb tunhal, 
to stink, with the intensive prefix fot (which is not unusual in 
the tongue, as fot-hokan, very evident, etc.). The historian 
Herrera, on some authority not known to me, further explains 





1 Historia de las Indias. Lib. XIV. 
2 I have consulted both the original edition (1632) and the Madrid reprint of 1852. It is 
oe. spelled i in both, though Dr. Jourdanet, in his excellent French transla tion (Paris, 1877) 
intla, 
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this term as one of contempt applied to the people there, 
meaning rude and barbarous ;* as we should say, using the same 
metaphor, “stinkards.” 

Tabasco is said by Bernal Diaz to have been the name of the 
principal chief of the eight provinces or tribes, who together 
opposed the Spaniards. For this reason I would reject the 
derivation from the Nahuatl, proposed by Rovirosa,— dalh, 
earth, paltic, wet or swampy, co, in,” — however appropriate it 
would be geographically ; and also that from the Maya, ¢azcoob, 
“deceived,” referring to the deceptions practiced on the 
Spaniards,— which is defended by Orozco y Berra’; and I 
should accept that which I find suggested by Dr. Berendt in his 
manuscript work on Mayan geographical names. He reads 
Tabasco as a slightly corrupt form of the Maya 7° ah-uaxac-coh, 
“our (or the) master of the eight lions,” referring to the eight 
districts or gentes of the tribe. This is significant and appro- 
priate, the jaguar, the American lion, being a very common 
emblem in the ruins of Cintla. 

The branch of the Mayan stock which occupied the litoral of 
the province of Tabasco at that time were those later known as 
the Trentals (otherwise spelled Zendal or Tzeltal). By some 
writers they have been called the Chontals of Tobasco, chontal, 
as is weil known, being merely a common noun in Nahuatl to 
express foreigners or barbarians. Their identity with the 
modern Tzentals of Chiapas has been established by the re- 
searches of Dr. Berendt. 

The Tzental is a dialect closely akin to pure Maya, though 
it was believed by. Dr. Berendt to present nearer relations than 
the Maya proper to the dialect of the Huastecas, a segregated 
idiom of the Mayan family, spoken near Tampico. 

The Locality—Until M. Désiré Charnay brought out the re- 
sults of the Lorillard expedition in his handsome work, “ The 
Ancient Cities of the New World,’’* no one, so far as I know, 
had expressed any doubt that Cintla was situated near the 
mouth of the great river, the Rio de Tabasco, formed by the 
confluence of the Usumacinta and the Rio de Grijalva, and 
emptying into the bay of Campeche, 18° 35’, north latitude. 

M. Charnay did not visit the ruins of Cintla nor the site of 
Potonchan, which I am about to describe ; but he did make an 
examination of the ruins of Comalcalco, about thirty miles west 
of Cintla; and as they are of notable magnitude, he proceeds 
to argue that they represent the ancient Cintla, of the victory 
of Cortes. | 

The arguments on which he founds this contention may be 
briefly stated. They are that the accounts refer to two 
entrances to the river (dos docas) while the Tabasco has but one ; 





1 Herrera, Historia de las Indias Occidentales. Dec. III, lib. vii, cap. iii. 
2 Jose N. Rovirosa, Nomébres Geographicos de Tabasco, (Mexico, 1888). 
3 Orozco y Berra, Historia Antigua de Mexico, Tom. XIV, Lip. 1, cap. V. 


41 use the French edition, Les Anciennes Villes du Nouveau Monde, pp. 159, 160 
(Paris, 1885). 
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that the bar of Tabasco now admits vessels of 300 tons, whereas 
Cortes speaks of it as too shallow for his caravels ; that Herrera 
says Cortes retired to a small island, whereas there is none in 
the Rio de Tabasco ; that Herrera further speaks of a ford by 
which the soldiers of Cortes “crossed the river,” which would 
have been impossible in the Tabasco; and finally that the 
same writer mentions cacao plantations, though at present none 
exist near Frontera. For these reasons he thinks both Grijalva 
and Cortes entered the embouchure now known as the Barra 
de Dos Bocas, some twenty-five miles west of the mouth of the 
Rio de Tabasco. 

A slight examination dissipates these objections. Both Gri- 
jalva and Cortes note the powerful current of the Rio de Tab- 
asco, carrying fresh water six miles out to sea, as is observed 
to-day,’ and this is not in the least applicable to the insignifi- 
cant stream flowing out of the Dos Bocas. M.Charnay was 
misinformed when he stated there is no island at the mouth of 
the Rio de Tabasco. There are in fact two, one, long and nar- 
row, known as the Isla de Grijalva, the other quite small, close 
to the plantation of Dolores (see the map). The latter was 
probably that to which Cortes retired. None of the accounts 
say that the soldiers “ forded the river,” but only the short dis- 
tance between the island and the mainland. These islands 
give to the entrance of the river the appearance of two em- 
bouchures or mouths. The depth of the bar varies of course 
with the seasons and with the tides. 

But what is conclusive is that in 1525 the Spaniards founded 
the city Nuestra Sefiora de la Victoria, on the site of Poton- 
chan. In 1646, it had a cura and a vicar, and counted 2000 
parishioners, and the abundance of its cacao harvest is espe- 
cially noted.? At some later day it was attacked and destroyed 
by filibusters; but the remains of the chureh and the cemetery 
are still visible at Dolores, and pilgrimages are yet made to 
them on certain holy days by the faithful of the parish of Fron- 
tera, on the opposite shore. This record places the scene of 
the conflict beyond all doubt. 

. Condition of the Natives.— The various accounts agree in de- 
scribing the province as highly cultivated and thickly settled. 
Maize and cacao were the principal crops. Temples and edi- 
fices are repeatedly referredto. A few years afterwards (1524) 
Cortes traversed Tabasco some miles inland, and has left a de- 
scription of its industries. The people were active merchants, 
and the list of their commodities which he gives includes cacao, 
maize, cotton, dye-stuffs, feathers, salt, wax, resins, paints, gum 
copal, pottery, beads, shells, precious stones, woven stuffs and 
gold of low alloy. The richer citizens had numerous wives and 
female slaves, which accounted for the rapid increase in popu- 





1 Requena says the current from the river is visible “from ten to twelve leagues from the 
shore in every season and in high water much further.” Pedro Requena, /nforme sobre 
Tabasco, p. 52 (S. Juan Bantista, 1847, Imprenta del Gobierno). 

2 These facts are given in the Memoria of Diaz de la Calle, printed at Madrid, 1646, ex- 
tracts from which | find in Dr. Berendt’s manuscripts, 
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lation.’ The chronicler Gomara furnished a long list of the 
native articles which Grijalva brought back in 1519 from Poton- 
chan and the neighboring coast. They reveal a high degree of 
artistic culture, and leave no doubt but that the tribes of the 
vicinity were as developed in the arts as any in America. 

Ruined Cittes.—Writing about 1875, Mr, H. H. Bancroft says : 
“On the immediate coast (of Tabasco) some large towns and 
temples were seen by the early voyagers ; but I have no infor- 
mation that relics of any kind have been discovered in modern 
times.” * 

In fact, although it is doubtful if there are any ruins directly 
on the coast, there are many but a short distance inland. 
Those at Comalcacalco have been figured and described by M. 
Charnay, and his work is so well known that a reference to it 
is sufficient. 

At the locality called Pedrito, about fifteen miles from the 
mouth of the Tabasco, there are many mounds, embankments, 
piles of pottery and other signs of an ancient town. Among 
the relics is a large circular stone, “like a round table,” with 
figures in relief engraved on its sides, and with holes drilled in 
its surface, in which pegs or wooden nails are said to have been 
fitted.* About ten miles north of this spot is another group of 
mounds on the left bank of the Rio de San Pablo y San Pedro. 
Doubtless many others exist unknown in the dense forests. 

The Ruins of Cintla.—The ruins of Cintla were visited: and 
surveyed by the late Dr. C. H. Berendt in March and April, 
1869, and, so far as I know, neither before nor since have they 
been seen by any archeologist. Nor can I learn that Dr. 
Berendt ever published the results of his researches. The only 
reference I can find to them in any of his published writings is 
in a paper which he read, July 1oth, 1876, before the American 
Geographical Society, and which was published in its Bulletin, 
No. 2, for that year. The title of this address was, “ Remarks 
on the Centers of Ancient Civilization in Central America and 
their Geographical Distribution.” He certainly prepared a 
much more extended paper especially on Cintla, with illustra- 
tions and maps, fragments of which I have found among the 
documents left at his death; but if published, I have been un- 
able to trace it. Nor can I discover what became of the 
considerable archzological collection which he made at Cintla 
and brought away with him, a memorandum about which is 
among his papers. 

The passage in his address before the Geographical Society 
touching on Cintla is as follows: 

“It was by mere chance that in the year 1869 I discovered 
the site of ancient Cintla, buried in the thick and fever-haunted 
forests of the marshy: coast, and unknown until then to the 
Indians themselves. In the course of the excavations which I 





1 Cortes’ description is given in his ‘fourth letter.” His route is extremely difficult to 
locate accurately. 
2 The Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. IV, p. 287. 


3 MSS, Notes of Dr. C. H. Berendt, 
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caused to be made, antiquities of a curious and interesting 
character were laid bare. 

“Prominent among these ruins, and presenting a peculiar 
feature of workmanship, are the so-called “eocallis, or mounds, 
which here are built of earth, and covered at the top and on the 
sides with a thick layer of mortar in imitation of stone work. 
On one of these mounds I found not only the sides and the 
platform, but even two flights of stairs, constructed of the same 
apparently fragile but yet enduring material. One of the latter 
was perfectly well preserved. I likewise saw clay figures of 
animals covered with a similar coating of mortar or plaster, 
thus imitating sculptured stone and retaining traces of having 
been painted in various colors. 


Bay of Campeche. 


I Leagues. 











Fig. 1.—Map of the Ruins of Cintla. 


“The reason for this singular use of cement probably is that 
in the alluvial soil of this coast, no stones occur within a dis- 
tance of fifty miles and more from the sea shore ; stone imple- 
ments, such as axes, chisels, grinding stones, obsidian flakes, 
etc., which are occasionally found, can have been introduced 
solely by trade. The pottery and the idols made of terra cotta 
show a high degree of perfection. 

“ Regarding the period down to which such earthenware was 
made, a broken vase disinterred from one of the mounds in my 
presence may giveaclue. Its two handles represent Spaniards, 
with their European features, beard, Catalonian cap, and folainas, 
or gaiters.” 

There is also among his papers the commencement of an 
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address or essay upon these ruins, written in Spanish, and this, 
when completed, may have been printed in some Mexican peri- 
odical. I translate from it the following passage, the remainder 
having been lost: 

“ Having learned that in the forests of the coast between the 
barras of Chiltepec and Grijalva various mounds, idols and 
other remains of an earlier population had been discovered, I 
proceeded to that part of the country called De/ Cajete, and 
devoted six weeks to its exploration. I soon found numerous 
mounds and embankments from which the present inhabitants 
had gathered fragments of idols and milling stones of a form 
unknown now in the vicinity. 

“It very soon became apparent that these mounds were not 
such as those isolated ones which are found in various parts of 
this country, but were arranged in groups surrounding open 
spaces, plazas, and forming streets, extending over an area three 
leagues in length by one in breadth. 
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Fig. 2.—The Great Temfle. Fig. 3.—Cross Section of Fig. 2, B. 


“ Not a single tradition, not a single native name survives to 
cast any light upon these ruins. The whole of this coast was 
depopulated in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries owing 
to the slave-hunting incursions of the filibusters and man- 
hunters. The Indians who are now found in the neighborhood 
have removed there from the interior since the beginning of 
the present century, and are absolutely ignorant of the origin 
or builders of this city, hidden in the tropical forest.” 

The locality referred to as De/ Cajete was a settlement (ran- 
cheria) of Indians, now better known as San José de la Bellota, 
on a large pond into which drains the Rio de !a Bellota. It 
was founded in 1815 by a cura who brought the Indians there 
from the other side of the river, back of Frontera. 

The general position of the ruins will be seen from the above 
map. It is drawn to the scale of the Mexican league, which 
contains 5000 yards (varas) each 838mm. One league is there- 
fore approximately two and three quarters of our miles. No 
ruins or mounds were located immediately on or near the coast. 

Almost a continuous line of mounds, embankments and 
heaps of débris extends from near Bellota for about nine miles 
in a general west-south-west direction over a plain which is now 
densely covered by a tropical forest. 

Dr. Berendt did not attempt to survey but a few of these 
numerous monuments. The plan of one of the largest, called 
by the natives E/ Cuyo Grande, “ The Great Temple,”-is shown 
in the following, figure 2. 
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The principal mound B is terraced about half way up and 
was 82 feet in height. A cross section of it is shown in Fig. 3, 
A-B. 

A series of constructions is connected with this, the whole 
running in a direction east-north-east to west-south-west. 
They consist of a rectangular embankment six to eight feet 
high, Fig. 2, A; an isolated circular mound, D ; and two small 
mounds at the eastern corners of the great mound, from which 
parallel embankments, E, extend easterly, inclosing an open 
space, which at the extremity is terminated by a long low 
mound, C. The total distance from A to C is 1140 feet. 

The great mound and most of the others in the vicinity are 
faced with mortar made of sand and lime from burnt oyster 
shells. On one or both sides are flights of steps which lead up 
to the summit. These are constructed of layers of mortar, 
tiles and hard-pounded earth, distributed in the manner repre- 
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Fig. 4.—Construction of Stairways. Fig. 5.—Los Cuyos de la Canada. 





The earth is either black or red, and is mixed with sand from 
the coast to give it consistency. The tiles or bricks are rec- 
tangular in shape, well made and regular in outline, and laid 
one against another as in a pavement. 

Another group is called Los Cuyos de la Canada, Fig. 5. It 
consists of two mounds on a low platform, adjoining each 
other. The larger, a, is twenty feet in height, the lower, 4, 
about fifteen feet. Their sides are oriented exactly to the true 
north. A section is shown in Fig. 5, g. Two small oblong 
mounds, ¢ and d, about six feet high, and a square altar-like 
heap, 7, appear to be in relation to the group. Numerous 
pieces of mortar and terra cotta occur in the vicinity, and 1500 
feet directly west there is a large mound of moderate height. 

Almost anywhere in the area of this ancient city, the soil 
abounds in fragments of mortar, pottery and images of earthen- 
ware. Very frequently the latter are represented seated on a 
bell-shaped support, apparently that they might be stood up 
upon a flat surface. Two ofthese are shown from Dr. Berendt’s 
drawings in Figs.6 and 7. The handles of utensils were often 
decorated in fantastic forms as that shown in Fig. 8. 
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wy 6—/muge with Fig. 7.—lmage_ of a Fig. 8.— Decorated 
ell-shaped Bot- arrior on Bell- Handle of 
tom and Handle. shaped Support. Utensil. 


An abundance of mefates, or corn-stones, of a shape not now 
usual in the neighborhood were exhibited. Some ofthese were 
quite graceful, having several feet and highly ornamented. 
The vases of pottery were occasionally noteworthy for their 
symmetry and beauty, as that shown in Fig. 9. 





sw 


Fiy. o.—Jar of buttery. 


At the foot of the stairways to the summit of the mounds on 
each side were frequently the remains of tigers’ heads, well 
moulded in burnt clay. 

Here and there the remains of wells were discovered, or of 
excavations which apparently were intended for the purpose 
of obtaining water. 

Dr. Berendt mentions several tombs, but unfortunately does 
not specify their location or construction. He states that they 
usually contained several bodies, in a sitting posture, placed 
side by side with their arms and ornaments. 

No trace of metal whatever was discovered, neither copper 
nor gold, which is rather unexpected, as the natives in the time 
of Grijalva were acquainted with both these substances. 

Such is the brief account I am able to give of these extensive 
and interesting ruins from the fragmentary papers of their ex- 
plorer. ‘If any reader of these notes can inform this journal 
of the disposition Dr. Berendt made of his collection and the 
full memoranda of his surveys and excavations, the cause of 
American archeology will be further benefited, 


Mep1A, PENNA. 














A STORY OF THE AMERRIQUE INDIANS OF 
NICARAGUA, 


By J. CRAWFORD. 


Records exist in the ‘‘ Palacio Episcopal,” in the city of Leon, 
Nicaragua, dated about 1608, which date is however indistinct, 
of the renouncement of idolatry by a cacique of the Amerrique 
people in Nicaragua, and of his baptism into the Christian 
faith, and his marriage then and there with a young, educated 
Spanish woman. 

Some of the descendants of that union now reside at Jeri- 
galpa, the capital of the department of Chontalis, Nicaragua; 
and they declare from their family traditions that the conver- 
sion of the Indian chieftain to Christianity, and the marriage 
of those two different types of people was the result of true 
love. 

Its history is this: About the year 1600 the young Spanish 
lady above referred to came with her parents from Europe to 
Jerigalpa, then at the eastern margin of Spanish occupation in 
Nicaragua, and finding herself without congenial society, and 
no convent then in that part of the country into which she 
could retire, determined to occupy her time at home as a mis- 
sionary, and to teach letters and Christianity to Indian children. 
Among her scholars was an Indian maiden a few years her 
junior, who, her teacher often noticed, was treated with marked 
deference and respect by all indians, old and young, in the 
town. The two young women soon became very friendly and 
devotedly attached to each other, and after a companionship 
of over two years, interrupted occasionally by a visit of the 
Indian girl to her home in the distant eastern mountain ridges, 
the missionary discovered that her Indian friend was a princess 
much beloved by her brother, the young cacique of the great 
Amerrique tribe, and by that people, who were at that daté 
dominant in Eastern Nicaragua. 

Once upon the return of the Amerrique girl to Jerigalpa, 
from a visit to her home, she informed her Spanish friend and 
teacher that she was instructed by the cacique and his chiefs 
to invite the missionary and her parents to come accompanied 
by some of their friends, and visit the Amerriques at their 
principal city, about forty-five miles distant, and there to teach 
them how tc know and love the Great Spirit whom she knew 
and loyed, and whose priestess they believed she was. They 
declared that she could return to Jerigalpa or elsewhere when- 
ever she wished, also that she and her family would be cared 
for, provided with every necessary comfort, and respected in 
every way; also that properly equipped horses and an escort 
of Indians under the direction of the young princess, should be 
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their guide and companion to and from the city of the Amer- 
riques. The young missionary desired to accept this invitation, 
and her family agreed to accompany her, greatly to the delight 
of the Indian princess, who promised to interest them daily 
with almost endless varieties of semi-tropical beauties of fauna 
and flora; but the other Spanish families in the town prohibited 
the visit, saying it would result in the loss of the family, or, in 
war to regain them. This opposition offended the princess 
who returned to her home and related the facts. 

In a few days thereafter the Amerriques came in large num- 
bers, armed and led by their cacique, entered the town of Jeri- 
galpa, and drove many of the Spanish families from that part 
of the country, and, capturing the missionary and her family, 
placed them in charge of an escort under the direction of the 
princess, who with kind treatment, and with many evidences 
of esteem and respect, conducted them to the principal city of 
her tribe where they remained for several months. 

The young missionary and the cacique became very fond of 
each other, and finally, earnest and true lovers, so that soon 
after the former had safely returned to Jerigalpa she consented 
to marry the Amerrique chieftain: but only on the condition 
that he would renounce idolatry, and go far west to the city of 
Léon and be baptized there by the Roman Catholic Bishop 
into the Christian faith and church.’ After this ceremony the 
two were to be married by the Bishop and return to the city of 
the Amerriques where the woman was to be the priestess of her 
husband’s people. 

After the attack by the Indians above related on Jerigalpa, 
that town was deserted by nearly all the Spaniards, so the mis- 
sionary and her family on their return from the Indian city also 
moved to the former city of Léon, where they resided for many 
months. 

A few days previous to the day appointed for the baptism of 
the Cacique and of.his marriage to the Spanish lady, the 
Negrandian Indians living near Subtiava’® arrived in large num- 
bers at a mountain near to the old city of Léon, and from there 
escorted to that clty the young chieftain, his sister the princess, 
and about 5,000 of his people, all armed, and each one wearing 
ornaments of gold, and profusely decorated with their wonder- 
ful, brilliant, beautiful and varied colored plumage. 





1 Many of the incidents related in this haper in reference to the Amerriques, their chief- 
tain and the young Spanish missionary and her family, the attack by the Indians on Jeri- 
galpa. etc., are on record in the archives of the department of Chontalis, or in the National 

rchives, or in those of the “Episcopal Palace” in Leon. 


2 The old city of Leon was then the stronghold of the Spaniards in Nicaragua. It was 
buried beneath rocks and peperins ejected from the volcano Momotamba in 1610; and the 
survivors moved westward to Subtiava, the present city of Leon. It was situated at the foot 
of the large, tall volcano Momotomba at the western termination of Lake Xolotlan, 
Manaqua. 

Subtiava is nowa part of the present city of Leon, and about 25 miles west from the 


old Buried city of Leon. The Negrandian Indians living there row have lost their native 
language, and all speak Spanish. 
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Early on the appointed and notable day, preceded by the 
Bishop and other hierarchy of the church, the Cacique and 
hundreds of his people entered the cathedral, then more than 
half a century old, and, after burying numerous idols at the 
foot of the “Sanctum Sanctorum,” were baptized into the Chris- 
tian faith. The Bishop then united the chieftain and Spanish 
missionary. 

Then mounted oi decorated horses in front of thousands of 
the Amerriques, and preceded by many of the Negrandian In- 
dians, both were escorted with great demonstrations of joy 
through the old city of Léon to near the foot of the mountain 
volcano Momotombo, where after celebrating a feast and 
friendly farewell, the two tribes parted never to meet again 
even unto this date, 1894. 

The Negrandians returned to Subtiava and declined into 
subjugation and slavery to the Spaniards and their Latin- 
American successors. 

The Amerriques returned to their home and freedom on the 
east side of the Amerrique range of mountains where every 
tree and plant robed in beauty and perpetual verdure is con- 
tinually flowering and fruiting. 

The few remnants at this date, 1896, of these Indians are free 
and roam over the same mountain ranges familiar through 
many centuries past to their ancestors alike undisturbed by 
other types of man, 

Many incidents and legends have been preserved among the 
Indians and Spaniards referring to the Amerriques from the 
time of the discovery of Nicaragua in 1502 by Christopher 
Columbus, to the early known evidences of man’s existence on 
the continent of America. Some of them are dim and myth- 
ical, others either transmitting or reflecting the impressions of 
truth. Among them are the following, which are speeially 
referred to in this paper because of their connection, or proba- 
ble connection, with the origin of the name America,‘ which 
the writer believes has been established beyond question to 
have been derived originally through Christopher Columbus 
and his accompanying mariners, from the Amerrique people, 
with whom he was in daily communication for ten days in 
October, 1507. In 1891 there was removed from the Island of 
Momotombito in Lake Xocoltan or Xolotlan, Manaqua, to the 
city of Léon, Nicaragua, three stone statues of men, the rem- 
nant of six original similar statues which had beeu sculptured 
in a past geological epoch by artists of much intelligence and 
skill, with implements of flint and felsite. These statuettes 
are portraitures of a type of man differing from, and evidently 





4 The origin of the name America from the Amerriques has been proven with great 

clearness by Prof. Jules Marcou Cambridge, Mass., U.S: A., in his many publications on 

the derivation of the name America. See especially his paper on this subject in Smithson- 

ian Report, Part 1, P. 647, entitled ‘‘Amerriques, Amerigho ne. and America,” and 

gis = of Name America,” Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, New York City, 
eb., 1893. 
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long antedating on this continent the oldest types of aborigines, 
known by their sculpturing, pottery and glyphs, to have existed 
in Mexico.’ 

During the time, now long distant, when those artists among 
the earliest people in Nicaragua were completing the above 
referred to six stone statues, which evidently portrayed the 
distinctive features of their own type, a subsidence occurred of 
all or part of the island of Momotombito, and also of all that 
part of western Nicaragua to a depth beneath the Pacific Ocean 
of about twenty-five feet,® inundating the heated subterranean 
volcanic caverns in all that region, causing terrific explosions, 
and violent expulsions of volcanic bombs, fused aquaigneous 
and other rock materials. In the face of such terrible cata- 
clysms, the sculptors of the six stone images and their people 
would either have perished, or if saved, were forced to move 
eastward, their only route toward safety: across lakes Xolotlan 
and Nicarago, Nicaragua, to the verdure covered Amerrique 
range of mountains, visible from the small elevated plateaus 
on the cone shaped mountain island, Momotombito.' 

The Amerriques of the present time resemble so closely the 
type of man portrayed on the statues referred to, that it 
appears reasonable to infer that they were made by ancient 
ancestors of the above people. 

The dissimilarity of the Amerrique Indians to the descend- 
ants in Nicaragua of the Nahuatl invaders from Mexico who 
nearly surround them west and north, and also of the Chibchas 
— Chibchas Muyscas— who are to the south of them, especially 
in Colombia, indicate a different origin of the Amerriques, and 
so far as we now know, their language having not yet been 
studied, they were in Nicaragua previous to the Nahuatl inva- 
sion, and were forced by floods and subsidences of land in 
western Nicaragua to emigrate to their present locality, about 
latitude 12° 15’ north in Eastern Nicaragua. 

It has recently been satisfactorily proven by Prof. Jules Mar- 
cou, of Cambridge, Mass., that it was the Amerrique people 
that Christopher Columbus and his men met and stayed with 
for about ten days in October, 1502, at or near the present town 
of Bluefields, situated on the Caribbean Sea. 

In his Lettera rarrissima Columbus relates incidents of his 
fourth voyage of discovery, describing this people, and was 
deeply impressed by their manners and appearances, and also 
by the fact that each of the Amerriques was observed to “wear 
a mirror of gold,” being the first natives of the ‘‘ New World” 
that he discovered who wore ornaments of this metal. 





5 An eminent American Anthropologist however declares from linguistic consideration 
that the Central "American Aborigines came from Mexico. See D.G. Brinton, M, D., in 
Presidential address before “The American Association for the Advancement of Science.” 

6 Evidences of this subsidence are still to be traced in that section of country. See 
Proceedings Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. XXVI, Fol. 49-59. 

The ancestors of these sculptors either came across the Pacific Ocean from Polynesia 
or Micronesia, at that date probably a part of Asia, or the latter were descendants of the 
former, who had crossed the ocean on a continental land route. or over a chain of nearly 
connected islands. Many eminent geologists believe that there was a connected land route 
between Asia and America during or immediately preceding the Glacial Epoch. 
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Columbus and a part of his mariners “ascended the river,” 
evidently the present named Escandido or Bluefields river, but 
then probably known as the Carpa or Rama, for about sixty 
miles, with that people in search for gold. Because of obstruc- 
tions, as fallen trees, cascades and falls, impeding navigation, 
the searchers for the yellow metal returned to their ships in 
the harbor at Bluefields. No doubt the one hundred and fifty 
men who accompanied the great discoverer on his last voyage, 
returned to Europe deeply impressed with the Amerriques, the 
only people seen by them, natives of the newly discovered 
world who wore habitually heavy ornaments and charms of 
brightly burnished gold, and, most probably, these mariners 
often and enthusiastically repeated in Europe the name Amer- 
rique until it became familiar there to designate the newly dis- 
covered lands, known only as the “‘ New World; ” but thereafter 
as America. At present the Amerriques are few in numbers 
and appear to be dying off with unaccountable rapidity, 
although they are free from oppression and not afflicted, so far 
as known, by any deadly epidemic. They are at liberty to 
wander in their forests, and over their valleys and mountains 
in search of game undisturbed by other men. 

Their great national destiny seems to have been accomplished 
and their end drawing near. Ere long they will no more be 
numbered among the living proud claimants of that great 
name, derived from their ancestors, and emblazoned in undying 
letters on one of the World’s hemispheres. They will die in 
freedom unconquered by any other people, but their name, 
America, will live long after their existence and tribe or nation 
has become only an incident in Anthropology, a name unsullied 
by subjection, but brilliant on freedom’s shield, from man’s 
early history through thousands of centuries, and to continue 
a synonym symbol and sacred name to freemen’s sons and 
daughters until the Earth is wandering dark and cold without 
a living tongue to lisp a name. 
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WHAT PATLATCHES ARE. 


By James Deans, VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Read at a recent meeting of the Sir William Wallace Society of Victoria, B. C. 


I have been requested to read before this Society a paper 
explanatory of the patlatches, of which we have heard so much 
of late in a number of communications in our local newspapers, 
from our Indian population, as well as from the missionaries 
who labor amongst them. The Indians claim a right to the 
ancient usages of their tribes and nations; while the mission- 
aries oppose them on grounds of imaginary evils arising 
through ignorance of what these patlatches are. That there 
should be a certain amount of ignorance with regard to them 
will be seen when I say that amongst all the Indian usages 
none are so hard to be understood by the white population as 
are these patlatches. I have made them special subjects of 
study for over thirty years, and yet to-day I would not object 
to information on a few points. The fifth report of the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of investigating and publish- 
ing reports on the industrial and social conditions of the North- 
western tribes of the Dominion of Canada for the Newcastle- 
Upon-Tyne meeting, 1889, of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, speaking of patlatches, says: ‘One 
of the most complicated and interesting institutions of these 
tribes is the socalled patlatch. Againit says: “It is some- 
what difficult to understand the meaning of the patlatch.” 

A patlatch — not potlatch, as it is erroneously spelled by a 
few writers—is a Chinook word, equivalent to the English 
words to give,—as follows: Patlatch uikia, give me — patlatch 
yachka, give him or her — patlatch kliskea, give them, etc. It 
also means a gift or give away. There are at least five differ- 
ent sorts of patlatches. 

The first I shall speak of, is when every tribe belonging to 
one nation, speaking one language, are invited by any one chief. 
Invitations are generally sent out three weeks previous. Dur- 
ing the visit of the messengers to the village to which they 
have been sent, they seldom fail to ascertain how many of the 
tribe are likely to accept the invitation. Then, if the party 
giving the feast, or patlatch, thinks he has not got enough of 
goods, such as blankets, shirts, printed or white calico, Chilcat 
blankets, money and coppers, also canoes, he borrows from the 
members of his own tribe, for which he repays two for one; or, 
in other words, if say one shirt has been borrowed, two have 
to be returned, and so with everything, 
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When the visitors come every village usually comes by it- 
self. There may be ten, twenty or thirty canoes, according to 
the number of inhabitants in the village or town, as they are 
called by the Haida tribes. These canoes always follow that 
of their chief. As they draw near the town, the visitors are 
always welcomed by a salute if the villagers possess a big gun. 
When the visitors got about twenty feet from the shore they 
would rest on their paddles, while the townspeople would all 
be squatted beside of their houses. Neither of the parties 
would exchange words for ten or fifteen minutes. Then a large 
bundle of cedar splints were placed, untied, before the visiting 
chief, who then stood up in his canoe. As soon as he did so 
aman sitting at his feet handed him armful after armful of 
these splints until all were passed. Meanwhile the chief was 
talking and throwing the splints ashore, in the following order: 
“This splint,” he said, as he threw it ashore, “represents so 
much formerly obtained and so much repaid,” two for one, and 
so on with all the other splints. When the iast one was cast 
ashore the chief sat down. Then the village chief advanced 
and gave an address of welcome, telling them to come on shore, 
and telling at the same time his people to help. A rush was 
made for the canoes, and soon everything was snag ashore and 
the canoes up high and dry. 

After this the visitors and the visited spent a few hours 
squatted in front of the houses, while an exchange of gossip 
continued until supper was ready, when all adjourned to the 
chief’s house. The supper was served in long troughs placed 
on the floor, along both sides of which the people squatted in 
double rows, provided with spoons for the soup, water and 
grease. The flesh meats were seal, whale and wild fowl, cut * 
into small pieces and carried to their mouths by the fingers, 
Then came a desert of dulse and grease, or, wild cherries and 
fish oil, afterward herring spawn. This was at the village of 
Comax twenty years ago. Doubtless they live better now. 

When all the guests had arrived a large pile of goods was 
placed ona platform ona scaffold erected for that purpose, 
sometimes in front of the house and sometimes on its roof. 

When all was ready the chief who gave the patlatch climbed 
upon the scaffold and began to throw the goods amongst the 
crowd below. Then began a scramble for each piece as it was 
thrown. I have known two parties get hold of a blanket and 
neither would let go until it was torn in strips. Of course, 
when torn it was of little use; then one of the party would 
arrange with the others for all the pieces, then sew them all 
together. I have often seen Indians weaving blankets of this 
sort. When there was money given away it was sometimes 
scattered amongst the crowd and sometimes thrown into the 
water, which always afforded lots of fun, as the youngsters 
dived for it. A patlatch of this sort might extend over two or 
three weeks, according to the amount of property held by the 
chief and his tribe. When there was nothing whatever left in 
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the village everyone packed up what he or she had got, then 
started for home, leaving the village as bare as the oak trees 
at yuletide. Although these peopie were left in poverty they 
all knew that after a few weeks, or months at furthest, every- 
thing would be returned double. Those who got presents 
knew very well that sooner or later they had to return dovble 
all they got. As I said at the beginning, this sort of patlatch 
was given to the various tribes forming one nation. Oftena 
chief and his people of one nation and language would in 
friendship invite the people of another nation and language, 
but when that was done the invited were never expected to 
return anything. With this, the first sort of patlatch, I shall 
finish this paper, leaving the other four sorts of patlatcher to a 
second or perhaps a third paper. In each of the papers will 
be given the benefits of many years of research and close ob- 
servance. 





ABORIGINAL REMAINS OF BALSAM LAKE, 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 


By G. F. LarpLow. 


This district in Ontario is very rocky and hilly, and has almost 
countless numbers of lakes, lying to the North, all tributary to 
the chain of lakes known as the Trent waters, which was in the 
Huron days, one of their internal highways from their country, 
lying west of Lake Simcoe, to Montreal or Hochelaga, via Bay 
of Quintine. These waters are now being developed into the 
Trent Canal, Balsam Lake, being one of the larger links in this 
back country chain of lakes. The Lakelies north-east of Lake 
Simcoe and about seventeen miles distant. The height of land 
between these two lakes lies west of Balsam Lake at a distance 
of about -one mile, waters to the east flowing into the Bay of 
Quintine on the north shore of Lake Ontario, and waters to the 
west flowing into the Georgian Bay, Lake Huron. The old trail 
connecting Lake Simcoe with Balsam Lake, was enlarged into 
a government road, and is now known as the Portage Road. 

The Hurons crossed Lake Simcoe to the mouth of the Talbot 
River ascending it to what is now known as Champlains Landing, 
then taking the trail to West Bay, Balsam Lake, and from there 
by following the lakes, rivers, etc., would easily reach the east- 
ern end of Lake Ontario, portaging when necessary. The 
Hurons had the option of another route to Balsam Lake, name- 
ly, ascending to Talbot River as far as possible, then crossing 
the height of land to North Bay, Balsam Lake. This would 
give them a shorter route to the outlet of Balsam Lake, and 
they would have only a short portage, and consequently could 
use the same canoes all the way, whereas if they used the south- 
erly trail they would have to leave their canoes at Champlain’s 
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landing and obtain others here, which would be a disadvantage 
in warlike operations. Parkman, the historian, mentions the 
fact that Champlain passed through this country in 1615, ieading 
the Hurons to an attack upon the Iroquois. The Iroquois were 
probably well acquainted with the route too, and made use of 
it, going up from the eastern end of Lake Ontario, in their 
forays, when exterminating the Hurons. 

The evidence shown by the variety and number of relics 
found along thistrail especially at its eastern extremity, proves 
that it was in use from the earliesttimes. They consist of cop- 
per arrow heads and knives formed by beating into shape the 
pure native copper, stone axes, gouges, stone pipes, fragments 
of pottery, clay pipes semi Huron type, flint arrow and spear 
heads, scrapers, bone awls, gun flints, iron tomahawks, large 
French axes, fragments of gun barrels, hoop iron arrow heads, 
swords, and knives, etc. 

This district evidently supported a large population, espec- 
ially along this Huron trail, in fact along any of the old trails 
through this country. The people must have gathered in com- 
munities along the lines of communication, deducing from the 
number of village and camp sites. They had to depend toa 
large extent upon fish, for subsistence, and grew corn wherever 
possible, or when settled long enough to clean patches in the 
valieys. Parkman mentions that there was a dearth of game 
in the Huron country, owing to the dense population, and the 
same condition may have existed here, judging from the few 
animal remains found in their ash heaps. 

There is some doubt if this section was, or can be included 
in or classed as Huron territory, judging from the comparison 
of relics, remains and graves; especially as the Jesuits men- 
tion no Huron town east of Lake Simcoe. Such village sites 
as I have explored and. traced up exhibit no remains or relics 
showing contact with white men. I have made strict inquiry 
on this point, though modern relics abound insurface finds and 
later graves of the Mississagua Indians, who are of Algonquin 
stock, and took possession of the Ontario Northern after the 
extermination‘of the Hurons. 

If the Jesuits or French traders visited the towns here, we 
wouid find on the village sites traces of their occupation, and it 
would also be recorded in their relations, but it can be de- 
duced from above, that these villages must have been aband- 
oned and their population scattered whien the Jesuits appeared. 
This abandonment may have been just previous to the advent 
of the whites to this section, or it may have been ages before. 
Stumps of pine trees approximating 400 years of age have been 
pulled up disclosing charred corn and pottery shreds, etc., be- 
neath their roots. 

Whether or not these communities were deserted at one and 
the same time, or at different periods is now almost impossible 
to tell, but their relics all show the same class of workmanship 
and style, though not of finish, especially the clay pipes and 
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fragments of pottery; the pottery markings being almost ident- 
ical, thus showing that they belonged to the one people, or na- 
tion. As in every site of aboriginal residence throughout this 
continent some relics are highly finished, and some are very 
poorly and roughly finished; but that may depend upon the 
individuality of the makers thereof. Often from the same grave 
highly and poorly finished weapons and ornaments of the same 
material are taken. Of village and townsites I know of at least 
ten good sized ones, between here and Lake Simcoe; six to the 
north, and four to the south of the trail. These, on exploration, 
have all yielded the same class of relics, etc. Thesites are not 
very discernible on account of being cultivated tor a greater 
or less number of years. They do not appear to have had any 
earth embankments around them, and I have never found or 
knew to be found any remains of palisades, such as enclosed 
the Iroquois and Huron villages. As to the shape or form of 
house they lived in, and of what material, this is a mere matter of 
known conjecture. If akin to, or part of the Huron nation they 
would probably have the Huron style of communal houses, 
technically known as “longhouses.” Judging from the remains 
of ash heaps, and the surface extent of them, these houses were 
longer than broad, and inhabited for a long time. 

These ash heaps produce evidences of their originators lives; 
the kind of food, etc., that was used. In the long winters here 
the Indians would not roam so much, and with their caches of 
corn and what fish they could get through the ice, and the little 
game that they could kill, and perhaps some meat preserved in 
the shape of pemican, they would pull through the winter as 
best they could, verging onstarvation more and more as spring 
approached. The Jesuits record a number of cases of actual 
starvation, and now and then we hear even to this day, families 
of Montagnais Indians in the fastness of the Laurentian moun- 
tains starving to death before spring, sometimes even practic- 
ing cannibalism. 

The ash heaps can be divided into two classes, those left on 
the site of the camp, and those that were formed by carrying 
the ashes to the outskirts of the village and there dumping 
them. These yield fragments of pottery, pipes, bone imple- 
ments, ornaments, bones of animals, horns, tusks of bear and 
wolves, beaver jaws, turtle and clam shell sets, and will average 
15 to 20 feet in breadth, and about 3 feet in depth. 

The villages are off the trails, and are generally located on a 
hill where there is a patch of good soil, suitable for the grow- 
ing of melons, corn, pumpkins, beans and tobacco. And, in 
long inhabited communities, various sorts of fruit and nut trees 
naturally grew up, a spring or running water being conven- 
iently near. 

There are quite a number of camp sites around the Lake 
shore, especially where there is a bit of sandy beach; these were 
probably fishing camps of the adjacent towns. One can pick 
up the usual relics onthem. From the small area occupied, they 
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were probably occupied by one or two families. The islands in 
the lake show traces of occupation. Graves have been opened 
up on several. On Ghost Island there are two mound graves, 
the only ones in this part, circular inshape, about 20 feet diam- 
eter, and 18 inches high. I do not know what was obtained 
from these graves as they were opened some years ago. Rows 
of single graves also occur; these are indicated by depressions 
in the soil of about 3 feet in diameter, and 18 inches or more in 
depth. There are grave yards adjacent to the villages of this 
character, which on being opened disclose in some cases skele- 
tons of people of a small stature reclining on the side with the 
knees drawn up to the chin, some also seem to be buried in a 
sitting posture, but no relics occur. In some cases the skele- 
tons have decayed or have been removed, this class of graves 
are common here and to the east, but to the west of Lake Sim- 
coe the ossuary styie of burial was in vogue. Perhaps these 
single graves were opened at regular periods, and the remains 
intered in ossuaries, but as yet no ossuaries have been discov- 
ered in the immediate vicinity, though several were opened 
about 60 miles south last summer and a large number of skele- 
tons obtained. 

An occasional modern grave is discovered now and then 
around the lake shore, the bodies being buried in rough slab 
coffins, or wrapped in birch bark, accompanied with copper 
kettles, silver ornaments, bells, spoons, etc., and sometimes 
nothing. These last were perhaps the graves of those converted 
to Christianity by the earlier missionaries, and are concluded 
' to be Mississagaus. Ghost Island is claimed to be a formerly 
corn planting ground, and the Pagam Indians in modern times 
lived on it, while the Christian Indians of the same tribe ( Miss- 
issagus) lived onthe adjacent Indian point. 

Indian point is a point four miles long jutting down into the 
lake from the north end, Indians have lived on this point 
from ancient times down to a score or so of vears ago. Both 
ancient and modern relics have been found there, together with 
a number of fire places, but being cultivated for a quarter of a 
century the traces are nearly wiped out. There isan extensive 
grave yard there, but the exact position of the single graves 
cannot be determined owing to cultivation. A few modern 
graves have also been opened there, but no relics have been ob- 
tained. The skeletons were enclosed in rough coffins, made of 
cedar slabs, about 4 inches thick, and fastened with nails of an 
old fashioned French make. 


[ To be Continued. ] 
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SUNRISE AT STONEHENGE. 


Quoted from the Whitshire Times, June 27, 1896. 


Sunday, June 21, was what is termed the longest day—the 
day on which the sun reaches its greatest northern declination 
—and as usual numbers of people journeyed to Stonehenge in 
the hope of seeing the sun rise immediately over the Friars 
Heel, the great leaning stone, of which the legend runs that as 
the Devil was raising Stonehenge he muttered that “no one 
would never know how it was done.” Buta passing Friar heard 
the words, and exclaiming, “ That’s more than thee can tell,” 
fled for his life. The enemy flung the great stone after him, 
but hit only the Friar’s heel. Those who in this sceptical age 
doubt this legend, may examine the stone with the view of 
tracing the impress which the heel of the holy man left on the 
huge block of syenite as it struck him. What is certain is that 
the stone has been known from time to immemorial as the 
Friar’s heel, and it stands at some distance cutside of the circle, 
and ina direct line with the flat slab known as the altar stone 
now partly covered by the fallen trilithons. The trip to Stone- 
henge to witness the sun rise on the longest day grows in 
favour, and according to the statements of some of the mem- 
bers of the Whitshire constabulary, who’ were on duty there, 
was a larger gathering on Sunday than on any previous occa- 
sion. The people came afoot from the villages near, from 
longer distances such as Salisbury, Trowbridge, Chippenham, 
Southampton, and Bournemonth. They came on cycles and in 
conveyances of all descriptions, from the humble donkey cart 
to the respectable gig, and even the lordly four-in-hand; there 
were quite a number of excursion breaks from Devizes and 
other towns, and altogether it is computed from two or three 
thousand visitors were at the stones, some of them hours be- 
fore there was any possible chance of seeing the sun rise. By 
midnight some cyclists neared Stonehenge, and all throughthe 
night they came over the various down roads, their approach- 
ing lights, especially when they came in companies, having a 
pretty effect. Hundreds of machines were stacked round 
about the stones, while their riders eagerly seized upon the po- 
sitions likely to give them the best view of the sunrise. The 
altar stone and the stones in the vicinity were a dense mass of 
people, and when the various vehicles added their quota of 
visitors, there was scarcely room to move in the inner circle. 
The weather was most favorable, the moon, well on to the full, 
shone in a cloudless sky:through a portion of the nigi:t, and 


* when it disappeared it was scarcely darker than at twilight. 


As 3 o'clock approached the crowd increased, and at 3:30 the 
horizon was anxiously scanned, and conjecture was busy as the 
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precise nature of the lower-lying strata of mist or cloud on the 
sky line. The precise time of sunrise set out in the calendar 
was 3:45, and as this approached a faint rosy tinge gradually 
spread over the portion of the horizon visible to those who, 
standing on the altar stone, were able to see the Friar’s Heel 
through the centre of the three standing trilithous. The cloud 
or mist was too dense for more to be seen, and not till after 4 
o’clock did the sun break through, and for a time diperse the 
clouds, though of course the effect was not precisely that waich 
so many had come out to see. 





THE ALPHABET MYCENASAN, NOT PHCENICIAN. 


The opening address of the British Association by Mr. Arthur 
Evans, its President, and Keeper of Ashmolean’s Museum at 
Oxford, dealt with “The Eastern Question in Anthropology.” 
The now widely-known discovery of Mycenzan characters, 
which were borrowed in Crete by the Phcenicians, who refash- 
ioned them and gave them back in the shape of an alphabet to 
the west where they originated, has been strikingly confirmed 
by Mr. Evans’s latest find —a steatite table of offerings found 
in the Dictzan Cave of Cretan Zeus, and inscribed with nine 
Mycenzan characters and two marks of punctuation. The 
certainty that our alphabet ultimately goes back to the Myce- 
nzan civilization raises in a more acute form the already press- 
ing question presented so brilliantly by M: Saloman Reinach 
in his “* Mirage Oriental.” Mr. Evans does not go so far as M. 
Reinach in emancipating the west from its traditional subservi- 
ence to eastern infiuences, but both of them bid us say farewell 
to the long-accepted notions associated with a primitive seat of 
the Aryans. 

That there is as yet no consensus of expert opinion as to the 
Mycenezan civilization, even among Anthropologists, appeared 
when Dr. Montelius read his paper on the Pelasgians and 
Tyrrhenians in Greece and Italy. Under these names he recog- 
nized phases of the Mycenzan civilization, which he derived 
through Asia Minor from the Hittites. Just here it was ob- 
jected by Mr. Myres that, as the result of a most exhaustive 
search in Caria, he knew there were absolutely no traces of 
Mycenzan art or civilization to be found there. The same was 
true, Mr. Evans urged, of all other portions of Asia Minor, 
excepting the site of Hissarlik. Mr. Myres had previously 
read a paper on the prehistoric trade-routes of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Danube, recognizing Hissarlik as a Mycenzan 
outpost, planted with a view to the Dardanelles and the Danube 
line of communication. Thus it appears there was no line of 
contact between the Hittites of Cappadocia and the Mycenzan 
civilization, and Mr. Evans’s contention would be borne out, 
that the Mycencean civilization in the west derived little or 
nothing from Cappadocia, Egypt. or Assyria until it had 
reached a brilliant and independent maturity. 

Tue Natron, Oct. ’96, 
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CERTAIN SHAMANISTIC CEREMONIES AMONG 
THE OJIBWAS.* 


By Har.an I. Smita, 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL History, NEw YorK. 


In the vicinity of Saginaw Bay and its tributaries there still 
exist small, isolated bands of Ojibwa Indians, many living 
upon their own land, somewhat as do the poorer class of white 
farmers. They still retain some of their old customs, and al- 
though most of them are nominally Methodists, a surprisingly 
large number, on close acquaintance, reveal the fact that the 
influence and many of the old superstitions of the Méde still sur- 
vive. These are overshadowed by white customs and Methodist 
teachings, except to him who penetrates into their innermost 
life as a friend, taking them as they are, and without attempt- 
ing to change them. 

Naturally the younger individuals, mingling more with the 
whites and being educated at government or public schools, do 
not acquire the knowledge of the language, or, much less, the 
ancient ceremonies and folk-lore of their ancestors. 

From some of the older people and early settlers have been 
secured stray instances of shamanistic ceremonies practiced 
upon the sick. Disconnected as these may be, and premature 
as a description may seem, I have thought best to make them 
known, without waiting for further study, in order that they 
may be available to others. 

Mr. Joseph Compau, a French fur trader, who settled in this 
region when it belonged to the Indians, told me that, about 
1841. while living ‘upon the Cass River, about ten miles above 
Saginaw, he was very sick with a severe pain for three or four 
days. At that time Mish-é ga sing, an old shaman, whose son 
now lives in Isabella County, came from near Tuscola. He 
brought a hollow bone about six inches long, the size of one’s 
finger, and without administering any drug, or going through 





*Presented before the Section of Anthro ology at the 45th meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Buffalo, 1896. 
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noticeable movements or singing, he pressed the bone against 
Mr. Compau’s side and sucked through it very hard. He then 
showed him a piece of black material, resembling charcoal, 
which he claimed to have sucked out of him through the tube, 
and persuaded Mr. Compau that it had been the cause of the 
pain, which would soon cease. Mr.Compau at once felt better 
and soon recovered. He said he fully believed in the cure. 

In August, 1896, from the old shaman, Katimshiwa, now 
professing to be a devout Methodist, 1 secured a bone tube, 
which he claimed was the one he used for the removal of dis- 
ease and pain. He was so sick and infirm as to be unable to 
talk much, and left me in doubt as to the exact way in which 
he used the tube. Although undoubtedly it was used in the 
well-known way for sucking out the disease spirit, yet from his 
feeble attempts at explanation, and from what he told me on 
former visits, I am led to believe that he also used it for other 
mystic rites. This tube was deposited in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. 

Mr. Lemorandi, who is of Ojibwa and French origin, and 
who has lived and traded with the Indians tor many years, told 
me the following: Nach chic o me, who lived at the Poyganing 
Settlement between Saginaw and Bay City, was sick, and Sa 
gan ima, a shaman of the Northern Peninsula, came to see 
him. After singing all around him, he went to the sick man 
and said: “I do not wonder you are sick. You have lost your 
soul and are about to die. A raven took your soul away from 
you. I can get it back.” Saganima then went to the mystic 
wigwam he had made for the purpose, and went through his 
ceremonial formula of words. He then transformed himself 
into a hawk, and flew up and away after Nachchicome’s soul. 
He soared over the middle of Lake Huron, when he saw the 
raven, darted upon him, and wresting the stolen soul from him, 
put it in a small box so it could not escape, and carried it back 
to the mystic wigwam. Here he assumed his original form, 
then went to the now nearly expired Nachchicome saying, 
“I secured your soul.” He then sang, and telling the sick 
man to open his mouth, blew in the lost soul, and Nachchico- 
me was well again. 

The accompanying picture, No. 941, of Nachchicome was 
taken some years later as he was in gala dress. It shows the 
combination of white costume with Ojibwa, and the influence 
of primitive ideas on the white method of dress. 

Mr. Lemorandi is also authority for the following: when he 
wes buying furs near Mt. Pleasant in the spring while the In- 
dians were making maple sugar, Sinogemaw’s squaw was very 
sick, and was going to die. They sent for Shawanasowa, an 
old shaman, who came in a canoe with Mr. Lemorandi and be- 
gan his ceremony with singing and the use of various little 
charms. He then told them her soul was gone, that another 
shaman Nagaek had taken it, because he was angry. Shawa- 
nasowa was more powerful than Nagaek, and in the night 
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went, by superhuman power, ‘several hundred miles to visit 
him. He obtained her soul, placing it in a small box for 
safety, and brought it back. He had the squaw open her 
mouth, and blew in the soul. She recovered and lived to be 
an old woman. 

Mrs. Eva Golson, the daughter of an early pioneer, told me 
that as late as in 1866, when her mother was living at ‘the 
mouth of the Cass River, and was sick with “chills and fever,” 
she went for an Ojibwa shaman, after failing to get relief from 
her own people. When he came he refused to perform his 
ceremonies over her because she was a woman, and said his 
squaw doctored women, he cured men. He went for his squaw 
and returned in about two weeks, having waited for the time 
most favorable for the cure. Two squaws came with him. 
After bringing them he went away in his canoe, but returned 
for them when they were through. The old squaw began by 
covering her patient with many blankets. Then she made her 
a drink by boiling powdered “ herbs, barks and roots.”’ After 
part of this had been swallowed the remainder was placed un- 
der the blankets -and left to steam, while the blankets were 
kept down tight. Then these blankets were removed, one by 
one, until about the usual bed covering remained. This occu- 
pied about four hours of the afternoon. She came the next 
day, found her patient well, and, receiving her compensation, 
went her way. 

From Katimshiwa have also been obtained specimens of 
his medicines. 
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A STUDY OF THE HIGH CLIFF-DWELLINGS AND 
CAVE-TOWNS. ‘ 


By StTepHen D. PEE. 


The discovery of the Cliff-dwellings was a startling event. It 
occurred in 1874, in connection with the work of Hayden’s Geo- 
logical Survey, An account of it was published in the Annual 
Report of 1875-6, and excited at the time very general interest. 
No archeological discovery has ever awakened more attention * 
and excited more curiosity than this. Many ruined dwellings 
had, indeed, been discovered by the various parties that had 
traversed the Great Plateau, and descriptions of them had been 
published, but they were ordinary pueblos, with which the public 
had become somewhat familiar, while these presented a style 
‘of aboriginal dwellings which was not known to exist elsewhere, 
The first consisted of a large number of apartments and consti- 
tuted a village, while these were solitary and isolated dwellings, 
suitable only for the home of a single family. The pueblos were 
situated in the valleys of the streams or upon the mesas, and ac- 
cess to them was comparatively easy, but cliff-dwellings were in 
the sides of the cliffs, and at such marvelous heights as to be 
almost inaccessible. The pueblos were generally in plain sight, 
and along the ordinary familiar routes, while these were in a re- 
mote district, amid wild and lonely cafions, and so hidden as to 
escape common observation. The pueblos were inhabited, and 
the people gave the discoverers a welcome, but the cliff-dwellings 
were lonely and uninhabited. No one knew the history of those 
who had dwelt in them, or could tell the fate of those who had 
left them. 

It is not then strange that great interest was awakened, 
and much speculation and startling theories were advanced con- 
cerning them. We may say, however, that the interest has not 
ceased, nor has the mystery which enveleped this subject entirely 
disappeared. Scientific students have entered into the midst of 
them, and studied the details of their structure, and so accumu- 
lated facts, that our knowledge has become more accurate and 
speculation less fanciful ; yet the history of the people is want- 
ing, and there is no reliable tradition concerning them. 

It is not our purpose to furnish a history of the Cliff-dwellers, 
nor to advance any theory concerning their age or final destiny, 
but we shall take up the narrative which was given by the 
discoverers, and examine the facts brought out by them, and 
endeavor, if possible, to define the character of the culture, and 
describe the life of the people, 
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I. Let us consider the geographical locality in which the 
cliff-dwellings were situated. On this we shall find much aid 
from the study of the map as well as the ®arrative. 

We notice that the pueblos and a certain class of cave-dwell- 
ings are scattered all over the region embraced in the bounds of 
the four great states of New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona and 
Utah ; but there is a district lying close about the meeting place 
of the four states in which not only the pre-historic ruins of the 
plateaus and the valleys are found, but also many cliff-dwellings 
built into the dizzy recesses of the cafion walls, imposing in their 
position and structure. Probably there is,no other district in 
this once widely-inhabited region richer in these high cliff- 
dwellings than this Great Plateau, 30 miles long and 15 wide, 
called the “ Mesa Verde.” 

This great timbered plateau rises in rough, torbidding cliffs 
from 1,500 or 2,000 feet above the valley of the stream which 
passes through it, making a series of deep cafions which are dis- 
tinguished for their remarkable scenery, isolation, and wildness. 
In the walls of these arid cafions and in the midst of the high 
mountains the Cliff men built some of their most elaborate and 
imposing fortresses, but wrung a meagre subsistence from the 
valleys below, fighting, meanwhile, for even this scanty foot- 
hold in the wilderness against the attack of a lurking, but a 
constantly-increasing savage foe. 

It will be seen from the following descriptions that this is one 
of the most singular regions of the entire country. It forms an 
isolated area, which was filled with an extensive population in 
pre-historic times, and was undoubtedly connected with the other 
areas to the south-east and south west. It was, apparently, a 
most secure retreat from the attacks of the wild tribes which 
were constantly hovering about the edges of the Great Plateau 
region, and were frequently besieging the Pueblos in their homes. 
It was, however, a mountainous region, apparently destitute of 
resources for subsistence, and might be regarded as a poor place 
for permanent occupation. The question arises: ‘“‘ What kind 
of a life did the Cliff-dwellers lead in this region? how did they 
secure 2 subsistence for themselves and their families?” On 
this point there have been various theories, for some have main- 
tained that they were wild hunters, others that they were agri- 
culturists. We maintain, however, that they were mountaineers, 
and in proof would call attention to the following extracts: Mr. 
W. H. Holmes says: 


The Rio San Juan drains a great basin, covering over 20,0co square 
miles, as well as several great mountain masses bordering it. The tribu- 
taries to it head in the southern face of the Sierra Abajo, which is one of 
the highest peaks. 

The view from its summit is one of more than ordinary interest; to the 
east the view is interrupted only by the La Plata and San Juan mountains, 
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100 miles away ; in the south are the Sierra Carisso; in the west are the 
Henry Mountains; to the north, the Sierra La Sal, all in plain view, yet out- 
lining a circle, and including an area of 20,000 square miles. To the south 
lies the broad valley of the Rio San Juan, the delicate thread which lines 
its bank being barely visible through the notches cut by the deep side 
cafions. Beneath us, on the west, is the Rio Colorado, though its course is 
scarcely traceable through the labyrinth of cliffs and cafions. Beyond the 
San Juan, to the south-west, the wonderful forms of Monumental Valley can 
be seen. Beyond this the outlines of a broad table-land, which extends 
toward the Rio de Chelley and south-west toward the Moqui country. The 
drainage of this valley on the north connects it with the Rio Dolores, the 
divide between them being somewhat narrow, and ’the head waters inter- 
locking through the Great Plateau, separate these streams and the different 
branches of the San Juan’ The table-lands intervene between the streams, 
on the west, such as Montezuma, the Hovenweep, the McElmo and the 
Epsom Creek, obtaining a very nearly uniform height of 500 feet. running 
up to nearly 1.000 feet as we approach the Dolores divide. The San 
Maguel Mountains lie in the extreme north east corner, and constitute the 
divide between the waters of the Animas and Dolores on the south, and 
Rio San Maguel on the north. This divide reaches an altitude of 11,500 
feet. A conical peak, called Lone Cone, is a very prominent landmark. 


Mr. W. H. Jackson describes the same region in the following 
words : 


The “ Mesa Verde” extends north and south about 20 miles, and east and 
west about 4omiles. It is of a grayish-yellow cretaceous sandstone, with a 
very nearly horizontal bedding, so that the escarpment is about equal on 
all sides, ranging from 600 to 7,000 feet in height. The side cafiyons pene- 
trate the mesa and ramify it in every direction, always presenting a per- 
pendicular face, so that it is only at very rare intervals the top can be 
reached. But once up there we find excellent grazing and thick groves of 
cedar and pinién pine. From the bottom of the cafion up, the slopes of 
the escarpments are thickly covered with groves of cedar, gnarled and 
dwarfed. Below, the cottonwood and willow grow luxuriantly beside the 
streams, while dense growths of a reedy grass tower above our heads as we 
ride through it. Throughout its entire length the cafion presents an 
average width of about 200 yards. 


Mr. F. H. Chapin, the great mountain climber, says: 


It is in that section of Colorado which is embraced by the “ Mesa Verde"’s 
that the grandest, as well as the most picturesquely situated ruins have 
been discovered. This in connection with the fact that this land of cafions 
and mesas is surrounded on the north and east by one of the most beautiful 
mountain chains in the world, renders the country the most fascinating 


field for the explorer. 
Mr. W. H. Jackson says: 


All that portion of the country lying between the “ Mesa Verde” and the 
Sierra Abajo, covers an aggregate of some 2,500 square miles. Their 
labyrinthian cafions head close to the Dolores on the north, and ramify the 
samy in every direction with deep and desolate gorges and wide and 

arren valleys. There is not a living stream throughout this whole region. 
Between the Montezumas and the Hovenweep is a high plateau, runnin 
north and south from the San Juan to the Dolores. Upon this we foun 
the remains of many circular towers, these generally occupying slight 
eminences, 





* The map shows ruins and the streams upon which they are located, but faintly repre- 
sents the mountainous character of the country, 
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This mesa, or plateau, averages about 500 feet in height above the sur- 
rounding country, but does not contain a spring or a drop of water, except 
such as may remain in holes in the rocks after a shower. As cultivation 
was out of the qrestion, it is very likelv that these towers were look-outs, 
or places of refuge for the shepherds, who brought their sheep here to 

raze. 
? As a great portion of this region is a bare bed of rocks, with the soil in 
the lowlands, nearly impervious to moisture, the winter’s showers soon 
gather together their waters in great floods in the main channels, and form 
the deep “washes” so characteristic of the country. In some valleys, 
where the drainage is considerable, these “ washes” attain a depth of from 
thirty to forty feet, and are impassable for many miles. 


Mr. Jackson further says in reference tc this region: 


The bottoms are from three to five miles in width, and bordering the 
stream, covered with dense growths of cottonwood and willows. The broad 
and fertile alluvial lands, well covered with grass, and the low sage bush 
benches bordering them, will, undoubtedly, prove a rich agricultural pos- 
session at no distant day.* 








Fic. 1. THE FIRST HIGH CLIFF-HOUSE DISCOVERED. 


Mr. W. H. Holmes also says: 

The district examined by our party covers an area of nearly 6,000 square 
miles, chiefly in Colorado, but which include narrow belts in the adjacent 
territories of New Mexico, Utah and Arizona. It lies wholly on the Pacific 
slope, and belongs almost entirely to the drainage system of the Rio San 
Juan, a tributary of the Colorado of the West. . . . . . Inthe greater 





* See Hayden’s Report for 1876 ; page 412. 
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part of this region there is little moisture apart from these streams, and, as 
a consequence, vegetation is very sparse, and the general aspect of the 
country is that of a semi-desert. Yet there is bountiful evidence that at one 
time it supported a numerous population ; there is scarcely a square mile 
in the 6,000 examined that does not furnish evidence of previous occupa- 
tion by a-race totally distinct from the nomadic savages who hold it now, 
and, in many ways superior tothem. . . . . . I observe the fact that 
the great bulk of remains are on. or in, the immediate neighborhood of run- 
ning streams, or by springs that furnish a plentiful supply of water during 
the greater part of the year. . . . . . I also notice that the country is 
by no means an entire desert. All along the stream-courses there are 
grass-covered meadows and broad belts of alluvial bottom, affording, if 
properly utilized, a considerable area of rich tillable land. 


Such is the description of the region in which the Cliff-dwell- 
ings, as such, were found, a description which shows that the 
region was well chosen as the retreat of a people who seem to 
have been tugitives from the attacks of savage tribes, and who 
made these mountain fastnesses their abode at some period in 
the distant past, the date of which is now unknown. . 

We are impressed by the thought that the Cliff-dwellers 
were hardy mountaineers, but, like other mountaineers, were 
accustomed to draw their subsistence from the valleys. Doubt- 
less, there was a strong influence in the scenery and surround- 
ings, which made it easy for them to have followed this.double 
kind of life, and make their homes so high in the sides of the 
cliffs, and yet carry on their toils at so great a distance, 

They are not, however, the only people who have had théir 
fields at a distance from their homes, for it is well known that 
the Pueblos are, even to this day, accustomed to form camps ata 
distance from their villages, and spend the summer in cultivating 
the fields, and carrying back their produce to the villages when 
gathered. 

One would suppose from the character of these mountain fast- 
nesses that the people would be the last to be driven out, yet as 
we read the descriptions of the pueblos on the Cafion de Chaco, 
and especially the description of the cliff-dwellings in the “ Mesa 
Verde,” we find them all abandoned, the entire region left deso- 
late, with only a few wandering tribes occupying the river val- 
leys, placing their rude tents amid the ruins of the elaborate 
stone houses and towers and temples of the preceding people.* 





* The home of the Cliff-dwellers may be divided into four distinct localities, in each of 
pany = 3 the ruins were discovered at different times and by different explorers. The division is 
as follows : 

ist. On the rivers which flow from the south to the north, ipcinting De Chaco, Amarillo, 
De Largo, agperentiy form the home of a peopie who dwelt in pueblos of the regular ter- 
Paso ¢ “7 peoriptions of which have been given by Gen. Simpson, Newberry and others, 

rom 1830 to 1851. 

2nd. ‘The rivers which flow from the north to the south, including the La Plata, Ani- 
mas and San Juan, seem to have been the abode of a people who dwelt mainly in caves or 
cavate houses, descriptions of which have been given by W. H. Holmes in his report, while 
in connection with the Hayden survey, in 1875 and 1878. 

3rd. The region which is drained by the Mancos, Navajo Canon, and which is called 
the ‘* Mesa Verde,” is the locality where 2 cliff-dwellings are the most numerous, these 
have been descri by. W. H. Jackson, W. H. Holmes, and F. H. Chapin, in 1881; Dr. 
Ppardeall, tn 1887 ; and Baron Nordonksjold, in 1892, some of which we have designated High 

i wellings. 
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II. We turn next to the discovery of the Cliff-dwellings, or 
the so-called “ High Houses,” and the different classes of struc- 
tures which were associated with them. We find that while the 
high houses were the most interesting, yet there were many ruined 
towers situated in the valley, and clusters of ruined pueblos in 
various directions, all of which need to be studied in order to 
make up our minds as to the culture of the Cliff-dwellers. Let 
us then, take these in their order of discovery. The following 
is a description given by Mr. W. H. Jackson: 


In the extreme south-west corner of Colorado are groups of old ruined 
houses and towns, displaying a civilization and intelligence far beyond that 
of the present inhabitants. Commencing our observation in the park-like 
valley of the Mancos, between the Mesa and the mountains. we find that 
the low benches that border the stream upon either side bear faint vestiges 
ot having, at some far-away time, been covered with dwellings, grouped in 
communities, apparently, but now so indistinct as to present to the eye 
little more than unintelligible mounds. By a little careful investigation, 
however. the foundations of great square blocks, of single buildings and of 
circular inclosures can be made out; the latter, generally, with a depressed 
center, showing an excavation for some purpose. 

Entering the cafion at its upper end we strike into the old Indian trail, 
which comes over from the head of the Rio Dolores, and passing down this 
cafion a short distance, turns off to the left, and goes over to the La Plata. 

Grouped along in clusters and singly w: re indications of former habita- 
tions, very nearly cbliterated. and consisting mostly, in the first four or five 
miles, of the same mound-like forms noticed above, and accompanied 
always by the scattered, broken pottery. 

As we progressed down the cafion the same general characteristics held 
good, the great majority of the ruins consisting of heaps of dedris,a central 
mass considerably higher and more massive than the surrounding lines of 
subdivided squares. 

We now commenced to note another peculiar feature. Upon our right, 
the long slopes of protruding strata and debris formed promontories, ex- 
tending out into the cafion. Upon these, and not more than 50 feet above 
the stream, we found frequent indications of their having been occupied 
by some sort of works, the foundations of which, in every case, were circu- 
lar, with a deep depression in the center, and generally occurring in pairs, 
two side by side, ranging from 1o to 20 feet in diameter, There was no 
masonry of any kind visible, but, thickly strewn all about, any quantity of 
broken pottery. Above were indications of habitations in'the face of the 
eliff, but not marked enough to warrant further search. At those places 
where the trail ran high up, near the more precipitous portion of the bluff, 
we found remnants of stone walls, inclosing spaces of Sous five to twelve 
feet in length in the cave-like crevices, running along the seams. Nothing 
of any greater importance was found up to the time we made camp at 
nightfall. 

Our camp for the night was among the stunted pifions and cedars imme- 
diately at the foot of the escarpment of the “mesa,” its steep slopes and 
perpendicular faces rising nearly 1,000 feet above us. 








4th. The region which lies to the westward of the Mesa Verde, and which is drained by 
the Montezuma and the McEImo, the Hovenweep on the north, the Rio de Chelly on the 
south, is distinguished for the large number of remarkable ruins, some of which have been 
described by Gen. Simpson, Dr. W. H. Hoffman, W. H. Jackson and W. H. Holmes, and 
which constitute a series which is as varied in its character as those to the east of the Mesa 
Verde, but in which there are some remarkable specimens of High Cliff Dwellings, or 
what ee be called cave villages, or cliff towns. 

Sth. on situated at the head waters of the Verde River, contains a number of cliff- 
dwellings, which resemble those on the Mancos Canon One of these was discovered by 
Mr. W. H. Hoffman, in 1874, at a place called Montezuma Wells ; another was discovered 
by Dr. J. W. Fewkes, in 1896, at a place called Red Rocks, [See American Anthropologist, 
August, 1896 ; page 265.] 
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Now comes the discovery of the first “ High House:” See. fig 1. 


Just as the sun was sinking behind the western walls of the cafion, one of 
the party descried, far up the cliff, what appeared to be a house with a 
square wall and apertures, indicating two stories, but so far up that only 
the very sharpest eyes could define anything satisfactorily. We had no 
field-glass with the party, and to this fact is probably due the reason we had 
not seen others during the day in this same line, for there is no doubt that 
ruins exist throughout the entire length of the cafion, far above and out of 
the way of ordinary observation. 

The discovery of this one, so far above anything heretofore seen, inspired 
us immediately with the ambition to scale the height and explore it, 
although night was drawing on fast, and darkness would probably overtake 
us among the precipices, with a chance of being detained there till night. 
All hands started up, but only two persevered to the end. The first 500 
feet of ascent were over a long, steep slope of debris overgrown with cedar ; 
then came alternate perpendiculars and slopes. Immediately below the 
house was a nearly perpendicular ascent of too feet that puzzled us for a 
while, and which we were only able to surmount by finding cracks and 
crevices into which fingers and toes could be inserted. From the little 
ledges occasionally found, and by stepping on each other’s shoulders, and 
grasping tufts of yucca, one would draw himself up to another shelf, and 
then, by letting down a stick of cedar, or a hand, would assist the other. 
Soon we reached a slope, smooth and steep, in which there had been cut a 
series of undulating hummocks, by which it was easy to ascend, and with- 
out them, almost an impossibility. 

The house stood upon a narrow ledge, which formed the floor, and was 
overhung by the rocks of the cliff. The depth of this ledge was about 10 
by 20 feet in length, and the vertical space between the ledge and over- 
hanging rock some 15 feet. The house occupied the left-hand half as we 
faced it; the rest being reserved asa sort of esplanade, a small portion of 
the wall remaining, which cut it off from the narrow ledge running beyond. 
The edges of the ledge upon which the house stood were rounded off, so 
that the outside wall was Luilt upon an incline of about 45 degrees. The 
house itself, perched up in a little crevice like a swallow’s nest, consisted of 
two stories, the total height being about 12 feet, leaving a space of two or 
three feet between the top of the walls and the overhanging rock.* The 
ground plan showed a front room, about 6xg feet in dimensions, back of it 
two smaller rooms, the. face of the rock forming their back walls. They 
were each about five or seven feet square, and in the lower front room are 
two apertures, one serving as a door and opening out upon the esplanade, 
about 20x30 inches in size, the lower sill 24 inches from the floor, and the 
other a small outlook, about 12 inches square, up near the ceiling, and look- 
ing over the cafion beneath. In the upper story a window, corresponding 
in size, shape and position to the door below, commands an extended view 
down the cafion. irectly opposite this window is a similar one, opening 
into a large reservoir, or cistern, the upper walls of which come nearly to 
the top of the window. The entire construction of this little human eyrie 
displays wonderful perseverance, ingenuity and some taste. Perpendicu- 
lars were well regarded, and the angles carefully squared. The stones of 
the outer rooms, or front, were all squared and smoothly faced, but were 
not laid in regular covrses, as they are not uniform in size, ranging from 
fifteen inches in length and eight inches in thickness down to very small 
ones. 

About the corners and the windows considerable care and judgment were 
evident in the over-lapping of the joints, so that all was held firmly 
together. The only sign of weakness is in the bulging outward of the front 
wall, produced by the giving way, or removal, of the floorbeams. The back 
portion is built of rough stone, firmly cemented together. 

Most peculiar, however, is the dressing of the walls of the upper and 
lower front rooms, both being plastered with a thin layer of firm adobe 
cement, of about an eighth of an inch in thickness, and colored a deep 





* This house is described by W. H. Holmes, 
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maroon red. with a dingy white band, eight inches in breadth, running 
around the floor, sides and ceiling. In some places it has peeled away, 
exposing a smoothly-dressed surface of rock. 

Ruins of half a dozen lesser houses were found near by, but all in. such 
exposed situations as to be quite dilipidated. Some had been crushed by 
the overhanging wall falling upon them, and others had lost their foothold 
and tumbled down the precipice. One little house in particular, at the ex- 
tremity of this ledge, about fifty rods below the one described above, was 
especially unique in the daring of its site, filling the mind with amazement 
at the temerity of the builders, and the extremity to which they must have 
been pushed. 

Mounting our own animals we pushed on down the cajfion, which now 
opened out into quite a valley, side cafions opening in from either hand, 
adding much to the space. Every quarter of a mile, at the most, we came 
upon evidences of former habitations, similar to those already described. 
Two or three miles below the house in Fig. 1, we discovered a wall stand- 
ing in the thick brush upon the opposite side of the river. 

The walls before us were a portion of an old tower. See fig. 
I, and 2, in plate. ' 

In the midst of a group of more dimly-marked ruins or foundations, extend- 
ing some distance in each direction from it. As seen in the figure referred 
to, the tower consists of two lines of walls, the space between them divided 
into apartments, with a single circular room in the center. The outside 
diameter of all is 25 feet, that of the inner circle 12 feet, and as the walls 
were respectively 18 and 12 inches in thickness, left a space of four feet for 
the small rooms. This outer circle was evidently divided into six equal 
ee, but only the divisions marked in the diagram could be distin- 

uished. 
‘ Half a mile below, in the vertical face of the rock, and at a height of 
from 50 to 100 feet from the trail, were a number of little, nest-like 
habitations.* Communications with the outside world was from above to 
a small window-like door, not shown in the sketch. Two small apertures 
furnish a look-out over the valley. 

Near by, upon a low ledge, and readily accessible from below, is a strin 
of five or six houses, evidently communicating.— mere kennels onmenl 
with some others — made by walling up the deep cave-like crevices in the - 
sandstone. The same hands built them that lived in the better houses ; 
the masonry being very similar, especially the inside chinking, which was 
perfect, and gave the walls a very neat appearance. ? 

Two or three miles further and the cafion changes in feature again, the 
highest level of the mesa coming forward, and towering over the valley 
with a thousand feet of altitude, the bottom lands widening out to a half 
and three-quarters of a mile in breadth. 

Referring toFig. 1, the position of these houses can be seen in the dark 
heavy lines near the summit, just above the most precipitous portion of the 
bluff, generally at a height of from 600 to 800 feet above the level of the 
cafion. 

The second discovery : (see plate fig. 7.) 

In the high bluff, on the right hand in the sketch, are some of the most 
curious aud unique little habitations yet seen. While jogging along under 
this bluff, fully 1,000 feet in height, and admiring its bold outlines and bril- 
liant coloring, one of our party, sharper-eyed than the rest, descried, away 
up near the top, perfect little houses, sandwiched in among the crevices of 
the horizontal strata of the rock of which the bluff was composed. Two of 
the party started up to scale the height and inspect this lofty abode. By 
penetrating a side cafion some little ways, a gradual slope was found that 
carried them to the summit of the bluff. Now, the trouble was to get down 
to the houses. This was accomplished only by crawling along a ledge of 





1 Fig. § plate illustrates one of them and their general character. 


2 Mr. E. A. Barber says that there was a tower just below the first ‘‘ High House. (See 
Am. Naturalist, Aug., 1878.) 
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about 20 inches in width, and not tall enough for more than a creeping 
position. In momentary peril of life —for the least mistake would precipi- 
tate him down the whole of this dizzy height — our adventurous seeker after 
knowledge crept along the ledge until the broader platform was reached, 
upon which the most perfect of the houses alluded to stands. The ledge 
ended with the house, which is built out flush with its outer edges. This 
structure resembles in general features the cliff-houses already spoken of. 
The masonry is as firm and solid as when first constructed, the inside being 
finished with exceptional care. In width it is about five feet in front, the 
side wall running back in a semi-circular sweep; in length fifteen, and in 
height seven feet. The only aperture was both door and window, a out 
20x30 inches in diameter. In its uniqueness consisting in its position on 
the face of the bluff, to the casual observer this building it would not be 
noticed once in fifty times in passing, so similar to the rocks between which 
it is plastered does it appear from our position on the trai]. A short dis- 
tance to the right, and on the ledge above, is another building of somewhat 
ruder construction, but with corners square and the walls truncated. 


The towers and observatories which were found in the vicinity 
of these remarkable cliff-dwellings are next described : 


Proceeding down the broad, open cafion over the now very easy trail, 
we espied upon the opposite side of the stream a tower of apparently greater 
dimensions than the ones noticed above. The tower only remained ; this 
is circular, 12 feet in diameter, and now about 20 inches in height, the wall 
being about 16 inches in thickness. Facing the valley northward is a win- 
dow-like aperture, about 18x24 inches in size, the lower lintel some seven or 
eight feet above the base. Fig 2 in plate. 

A short distance above our —- and upon the top of the mesa, which, 
at this point, is not more than 125 feet above the valley, we found a tower 
very similar to that on the Mancos—{see Fig. 5)—but considerably larger, 
and surrounded by a much greater settlement. It is abuut S50 feet in 
diameter, and, like the Mancos one, double-walled, the space between the 
two about six feet in width, and sub-divided into small apartments by cross- 
walls. pierced with communicating doors or windows. Immediately sur- 
rounding this tower is a great mass, of which it is the center. of scattered 
heaps of stone debris, arranged in rectangular order, each little square with 
a depressed center, suggesting large sub-divided buildings, similar to the 
great community-dwellings of the Pueblos and Moquins and the old ruins of 
the Chaco. Upon the south-east corner of this group, and upon the very 
edge of the mesa, are the remains of another smaller tower, and below it, 
founded upon the bottom of a small cafion, which run up at right angles to 
the McEImo, is a portion of a heavy wall. This group covers a space of 
about 100 square yards, while adjoining it, on the mesa, is group after grou 
on the same plan,—a great central tower and smaller surrounding Buil - 
ings. They cover the whole breadth and length of the land. Halfa dozen 
miles down, and we came upon several little nest-like dwellings, very sim- 
ilar to those in Figs. 5 and 7, but only about 4o or 50 feet above the valley. 
Two miles farther,and we came upon the tower shown in Plate Fig. 9, 
upon the summit of a great square block of sandstone, some forty feet in 
height, detached from the bluff back of it. The building, upon its summit, 
is square, with apertures like windows upon two faces, looking east and 
north, and very much ruined, but still standing in some places about 15 feet 
above the rock on which it is built. At the base of the rock is a wall run- 
ning about it, a°small portion only remaining, the rest thrown down and 
covered with debris from the house above. 

While passing the mouth of a wide side cafion, coming in from the right, 
a tall, black-looking tower caught our eyes, perched upon the very brink of 
the mesa, overlooking the valley.—(See plate fig. 10.) 

A huge block of sandstone has rolled down from the escarpment of the 
mesa above. lodging upon the very brink of a bench midway between to 
and bottom, ae upon this the tower is built, so that from below bot 
appear as one. They are of the same diameter, about to feet, and some 18 
feet in height, equally divided between rock and tower. In construction, 
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it is similar to those already described, of single wall. It was evidently an 
outpost, or watch-tower, guarding the approach to a large settlement upon 
or beyond the mesa lying above it.* 


The solitary house discovered by Mr. Jackson, (see plate) on 
the Canon De Chelley should be mentioned in this connection. 
He says: 


Its situation is very similar to that of the town shown in plate 4, but it is 
over-hung by a less height of the impending bluff. It was reached by a 
series of steps cut into the rock. 

The house 20 feet in height, consists of two stories built against the 
sloping wall of the bluff. The lower story is 10x18 feet square, divided 
into two rooms, with a door communicating between the two, and a large 
door opening outward. The upper floor eo to have been in one room 
with one large window facing outward. xtensions erected upon either 
side and also a kind of structure in front, resembling a balcony covering 
the lower door-way. About twenty rods away at the fot of the bluff, there 
is a deep natural reservoir or basin, about thirty feet in diameter and the 
same in depth, that seems to have retained a perpetual supply of water. 


The most remarkable specimen of a high-cliff house is the 
one discovered by Mr. W. H. Holmes, and described as follows : 


The i. given in this plate is of a very interesting and remarkable 
character. It was first observed from the trail far below, and fully one- 
fourth of a mile away. From this point, by the aid of a field-glass, the 
sketch given in the plate was made. So cleverly are the houses hidden 
away in the dark recesses, and so very like the surrounding cliffs in color, 
that I had almost completed the” sketch of the upper houses before the 
lower, or “ sixteen-windowed” one was detected. (see plate.) 

They are, at least, eight hundred feet above the river. The lower five 
hundred feet is of rough cliff-broken slope, the remainder, of massive bed- 
ded sandstone, full of wind-worn niches, crevices and caves. Within one 
hundred feet of the cliff top, set deep in a great niche, with arched, over- 
hanging roof, is the upper house, its front wall built along the very brink of 
a sheer precipice. Thirty feet below in a similar, but less remarkable 
niche, is the larger house, with its long line of apertures, which I afterward 
found to be openings intended rather for the insertion of beams than for 
windows. 

The lower house was easily accessible, and proved to be of a very inter- 
esting character. It occupies the entire floor of a niche, which is about 
sixty feet long and fifteen feet in depth at the deepest part. The front 
walls are built flush with the mo ana the partition walls extend back 
to the irregular wall of rock behind. Portions of the wall at the left, view- 
ing the house from the front, are greatly reduced ; but the main wall, that 

art which contains the window-like openings, is still thirteen or fourteen 

eet high. The arrangement of the apartments is quite complicated and 
curious, and will be more readily understood by reference to the ground 
plan—(Fig. 1.) The precipice-liné, or front edge of the niche floor, extends 
from ato 4, From this the broken cliffs and slopes reach down to the trail 
and river, as shown in the accompanying profile — (Fig. 3.) The line 4, c,d 
represents the deepest part of the recess, against which the walls are built. 
To the right of 4 the shelf ceases, and the vertical face of rock is unbroken. 
At the left, beyond a, the edge is not so abrupt, and the cliffs below are so 
broken that one can ascend with ease. Above, the roof comes forward and 
curves upward, as seen in the profile. . 

The most striking feature of this structure is the round-room, which 
occurs about the middle of the ruin, and inside of a large rectangular apart- 
ment. The occurrence of this circular chamber in this place is highly sig- 





* See U. S. Geological and ae a oe Survey of Colorado and Adjacent Vicinity, 1874. 
Quotations from “ Ancient Ruins in South-Western Colorado,” by W. i Jackson. 


























SIXTEEN WINDOWED HIGH HOUSE--800 FEET HIGH. w.H. HoLmEs. 


This High House reminds us of the Clift-Dwellings discovered by Nordenskjold in 1892, 
though the arrangement of the buildings on two separate ledges differs from any found *'se- 
where. Nordenskjold has described certain houses as furnished with balconies projecting 
infront of the house. He has spoken of others as iy port-holes or openings in tne 
walls through which arrows were shot, and quotes from Castaneda a description of port 
holes built diagonally through the walls of the pueblos. The aoery Paes e which Holmes 
described as designed for entrance into the ‘* Estufa,’’ Nordenskjold thinks was designed 
for ventilation and speaks of this as characteristic of the Estufas of cliff-dwellers. 
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nificant, and tends greatly to confirm my previously-stated opinion, that 
the circle had a high significance with these people. Their superstitions 
seem to have been so exacting in this matter that even when driven to the 
extremity of building and dwelling in the midst of these desolate cliffs, an 
inclosure of this form could not be dispensed with; a circular estufa had 
to be construcfed at whatever cost of labor and inconvenience. 

Its walls are not high and not entirely regular, and the inside is curiously 
fashioned with offsets and box-like projections. It is plastered smoothly, 
and bears considerable evidence of ecleg been used, although I observed 
no traces of fire. The entrance to this chamber is rather extraordinary, 
and further attests the peculiar importance attached to it by the builders, 
and their evident desire to secure it from all possibility of intrusion. A 
walled and covered passage-way, //, of solid masonry, ten feet of which is 
still intact, leads from an outer chamber, through the small intervening 
apartmsnts, into the circular one. It is possible that this originally ex- 
tended to the outer wall, and was entered from the outside. If so, the per- 
son desiring to visit the estufa would have to enter an aperture about 
twenty-two inches high by thirty wide, and crawl,in the most abject man- 
ner possible, through a tube-like passage-way nearly twenty feet in length. 





Fic.6 RUINED TOWER ON THE MANCOS. 


My first impression was that this peculiarly-constructed door-way was a 
precaution against enemies, and that it was, probably, the only means of 
entrance to the interior of the house, but I am now inclined to think this 
hardly probable, and conclude that it was rather designed to render a 
sacred chamber as free as possible from profane intrusion. The apart- 
ments, /, £, m, #, do not require any especial description, as they are quite 
plain and almost empty. ‘The partition walls have never been built up to 
the ceiling of the niche, and the inmates, in passing from one apartment to 
another, have climbed over. The row of apertures indicated in the main 
front wall are about five feet from the floor, and were doubtless intended 
for the insertion of beams, although there is no evidence that a second floor 
has at any time existed. 

In that part of the ruin about the covered passage-way the walls are 
complicated, and the plan can hardly be made out, while the curved wall 
enclosing the apartment is totatally overthrown. . . . . . . The rock- 
face between this ruin and the one above is smooth and vertical, but b 
passing along the ledge a few yards to the left a sloping place was found, 
up which a stairway of small niches had been cut; by meansof these an 
active person, unencumbered, can ascend with safety. On reaching the 
top, one finds himself in the very door-way of the upper house —(a, Fig. 2) 
— without standing-room outside of the wall, and one can imagine that an 
enemy would stand but little chance of reaching and entering such a for- 
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tress, if defended even by women and children alone. The position of this 
ruin is one of unparalleled security, both from enemies and from the ele; 
ments. The almost vertical cliff descends abruptly from the front wall, and 
the immense arched roof of solid stone projects forward fifteen or twenty 
feet beyond the house. (See Section, Fig. 3.) At the right the ledge ceases, 
and at the left stops short against a massive vertical wall. The niche 
stairway affords the only means of approach. 

The house occupies the entire floor of the niche, which is about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long by ten in depth at the deepest part. The front 
wall to the right and left of the doorway is quite low, portions having 
doubtless fallen off. The higher wall, f g,is about thirty feet long and 
from ten to twelve feet high, while a very low rude wall extends along the 
more inaccessible part of the ledge, and terminates at the extreme right in 
a small enclosure, as seen in the plan at c. 

In the first apartment entered there were evidences of fire, the walls and 
ceiling being blackened with smoke. In the second, a member of the party, 
by digging in the rubbish, obtained a quantity of beans, and in the third, a 
number of grains of corn, hence the names given. There are two small 
windows in the front wall, and the doorways communicate between rooms 
separated by high partitions. 

Figure 3 is given for the purpose of making clear the geologic conditions 
that give shape to the cliffs, as well as to show the relations of these houses 
to cliffs. The hard and massive beds of rock resist the erosive agents, the 
sott and friable beds yield, hence the irregularity. The overhanging cliffs, 
the niches, the benches, a, is a section of the lower house, 4, of the upper. 

It has heretofore been supposed that the occupants of these houses ob- 
tained water either from the river below or from springs on the mesa 
ahove ; but the immense labor of carrying water up these cliffs, as well as 
the impossibility of securing a supply in case of a siege, made me suspect 
the existence of springs in the cliffs themselves. In three or four cases 
these springs have been found, and it is evident that with a climate a ver 
little more moist than the present, a plentiful supply could be expected, 
Running water was found within a few yards of the group of houses just 
described, and Mr. Brandegee observed water dripping down the cliffs near 
a group of small houses on the opposite side of the cafion. 


Mr. Holmes also discovered various towers which were asso- 
ciated with ruined dwellings. He says: 


The ruin, of which a plan is given, occurs on the left bank of the 
Mancos, about eight miles above the foot of the cafion. It is one of the 
best- preserved specimens of the ruined towers, and seems to have been 
built with much skill. It is nine feet in diameter on the inside, and about 
sixteen feet high. There are three rectangular apartments attached, the 
walls of which are almost leveled with the ground. In the side of the tower 
facing the river is a window, about eight feet from the ground and two feet 
high by one and a half wide. I had been previously led to the conclusion 
that these towers were, in all cases, built without windows or openings of 
any kind within reach of the ground from without, and it is not improbable 
that this opening did not communicate with the outside, but served as a 
doorway between the tower and one of the adjoining apartments. The 
advantage of such an arrangement in a defensive work, such as we may 
suppose this to have been, is clearly apparent, and evinces not a little intel- 
ligence and forethought on the pa:t o the builders. Being built in connec- 
tion with dwellings and places of resort, they could, in case of alarm, be 
reached with ease from within, but be altogether secure from. without.— 
(Hayden’s Report, p. 393.) if 

This plate illustrates one of the more interesting groups of cliff-houses, 
or fortresses, of the Rio Mancos, It occurs about ten miles from the foot 
of the cafion in a subordinate cliff on the west side. This low cliff is of 
massive sandstone, and is washed by the river, the trail being crowded back 





* See Fig. on page 1-1, Hayden’s Report, 1878, page 391. 
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against the steep wall. At the height of about forty feet above the river a 
bed of shale occurs in the sandstone, which, being age | disintegrated, has 
been weathered out and carried away, leaving a sort of horizontal groove 
some four feet high and from four to six feet deep. In this a row of dim- 
inutive houses has been built. Three of these are almost perfect, having a 
fresh, new look that certainly belies their age. Four others are much more 
decayed, and fragments of wall only cling to the cliffs. They have been 
made to occupy the full height and depth of the crevices, so that when one 
reaches it at the only accessible point he is between two houses, and must 

ass through these to get at the others. The doorways are quite small, and 
Goat no evidence of the fitting or hanging of doors ; and the windows, of 
which a number open to the front, are but a few inches square. 


III. This leads us to the explanation of the different struc- 
tures, and its bearing upon the Cliff-dwellers’ problem. 

We have seen that there were houses of all sizes and shapes 
scattered among the cliffs, some of them in the valleys, others at 
varying heights; thus showing that an extensive population for- 
merly existed here. We have, however, seen that the region 
was, at, the time of the discovery, incapable of supporting any 
such population.* 

The question is, ‘‘ How did the people who dwelt in these 
houses, and seemed to have been permanent occupants, gain 
their subsistence?” 

There have been various theories formed in answer to this. 
Some have imagined that the people were hunters, and gained 
their subsistence by following the game at great distances, leav- 
ing their families in the houses which were hidden away amid 
the cliffs, and so constituted fortresses as well as homes. Others 
have imagined that the people who inhabited these cajions, in 
common with those who occupied the cave villages and pueblos 
which were scattered through the valleys on either side, kept 
domestic animals, and depended upon these, in part, for a living. 
The more common opinion is that the people followed a varied 
life; like all mountaineers, they depended partly on the game, 
partly upon the animals which they were enabled to domesticate, 
but mainly upon the cultivation of the soil in the valleys. The 
latter is the opinion which is favored by the study of the struc- 
tures, as the following analysis will show: 

(1.) While the houses were built at different heights and of 
different sizes, they were found on the valleys of the streams 
arranged in groups or clusters, each group embracing different 
classes of structures; houses built in the sides of the cliffs; also 
towers, cells, caches, store-houses and occasional fortresses. 

(2.) The towers. were situated in the valleys, but associated 
with the High-cliff dwellings, some of them were on slight emi- 
nences, and others upon isolated rocks, but all of them in places 
where they commanded a distant view. These served as signal 
stations or look-outs, as well as places of refuge for the men who 





* It was occupied by a few wandering tribes of wild Indians, and seemed to be incapable 
of supporting any more than these. ‘ 
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may have been cultivating the fields and so gaining subsistence, 
while their families were dwelling high up in the rocks, and from 
their position were secure from the attacks of the enemies which 
were so much dreaded. 

(3.) The towers were constructed in the shape of circles, and 
tained a central chamber, which was surroundeé by a series of 
cells, also arranged in the form of a circle, conveying the idea 
that they may have been estufas, or assembly places, as well as 
watch-towers, 

(4.) The High-cliff houses were not mere solitary dwellings 
of isolated families, or the accidents of a period or particular 
time, but were the parts of a general system which pre- 
vailed extensively through this region, and were the results of a 
life which was somewhat permanent. It was, to be sure, the life 
of fugitives, who were in mortal fear of enemies, which were con- 
stantly lurking about the valleys and were besieging their homes. 

(5.) The people were, perhaps, no more timid than others, but 
they could not continue their usual domestic life and remain in the 
valleys, for their habitations there were constantly beset with 
danger. The men, indeed, might continue their agricultural pur- 
suits, and find refuge in the towers which were erected at the 
various points along the valleys, but the families must be re- 
moved. It was a question, then, which danger they would risk, 
and which hardship they would subject their wives and children 
to; the danger of the sudden attack of the savage foe, or that 
which might come from falling off from the dizzy heights. There 
was hardship and exposure in climbing up the steep cliffs to 
reach their high homes, and carrying to these eyries the pro- 
visions for.their sustenance. It was unusual to build separate 
houses and isolate them from the villages, for this would break 
up the clan-life and divide them into families, a thing which 
would be done only in a last extremity. We do not need, how- 
ever, to conclude that village life might not be continued even 
when the houses were thus scattered, for the elements were all 
present. The homes were placed amid the cliffs, the estufas, or 
assembling places, in the valleys, the towers, or look-outs, were 
on the rocks, and the store-houses and caches scattered here 
and there, but they were always found in colonies. - 

(6.) It appears to be a peculiarity of the Pueblo tribes that the 
men universally lived separate from the women and children, and 
made the estufas not only the place for assembling together 
during the day, but also the place in which they would sleep at 





* It will be noticed that there was great variety to these, for some of them were mere 
deserted caves. which had been hewn out of the rocks, but which were accompanied by the 
usual towers, which served for defence, lookouts and assembling places for the men. Others 
were the pueblos, which had been once arranged with the honey-comb fashion—the apart- 
seepte ommend close together, but all in ruins. The most interesting class was that which ex- 
hibited the-village life in its integrity, and which could be called the ruins of cave villages, 
or cliff villages, tor in these the towers, storehouses, estufas, courts, as well as houses, were 
all crowded together into the side of a precipitous cliff, 
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night, the women and the children having their abodes in the 
rooms which were arranged about the terraces, and were pro- 
tected by the inaccessible character of the walls which surrounded 
them. We have only to apply this state of things to the new 
and changed circumstances of the people, and to magnify the 
defenses, increase the distance betweer the sleeping places of the 
men and those of the women and children, to see how the same 
kind of life could be continued. Among the Pueblos, the kivas, 
or estufas, were generally placed in the midst of the chamber, 
but at a lower depth, or holes were excavated in the courts, and 
the kivas were constructed in these; but here the cliffs inter- 
vened, the men making their common resort in the midst of the 
fields where the attacks of, the enemy could be met, but the 
women finding their safety in the heights of the cliffs. 

IV. New, it will be noticed that this explanation is borne 
out by the testimony of Mr. W. H. Holmes, who accompanied 
Mr, Jackson the following year, and discovered a large number 
of cave-houses and several cliff villages or cliff towns. 


The following is the language of Mr. Holmes: 


The ruins of this region, like most others of the extreme west and south, 
are the remnants, in a great measure, of stone structures. 

As to situation, they may be classed very properly under three heads: 
(1), Lowlands, or Agricultural Settlements ; (2), Cave Dwellings; and (3), 
Cliff-houses, or Fortresses. 

Those of the first class are chiefly on tie river bottoms, in close proxim- 
ity to water, in the very midst of the most fertile lands, and located without 
reference to security or means of defence. Those of the second are in the 
vicinity of agricultural lands, but built in excavations in low-bluff faces of 
the Middle Cretaceous shales The sites are chosen also, I imagine, with 
reference to security ; while the situation of the cliff-houses is chosen with 
reference to security only. They are built high up in the steep and inac- 
cessible cliffs, and have the least possible degree of convenience to field or 
water. 

As to use, the position, for the most part, determines that. The lowland 
ruins are the remains of agricultural settlements, built and occupied much 
as similar villages and dwellings are occupied by peaceable and unmolested 
peoples of to-day. The cave-dwellers., veg they may have been of the 
same tribe and contemporaneous, probably built with reference to their 
peaceable occupations as well as to defence but it is impossible to say 
whether or not they made these houses their constant dwelling-places. The 
cliff-houses could only have been used as places of refuge and defence. 

During seasons of invasion and war, families were probably sent to them 
for security, while the warriors defended their property or went forth to 
battle ; and one can readily imagine that when the hour of total defeat 
came, they served as a last resort for a disheartened and desperate people.* 


The first group of ruins observed by Mr, Holmes was situ- 
ated on the Rio La Plata, about twenty-five miles above its 
junction with the San Juan, and five miles south of the New 
Mexican line. He says: 


It is, doubtless, the remains of a large, irregular village, and stands ona 
low terrace, some twenty feet above the river bed, and near the center of a 





* See Hayden’s Report for 1876, p. 374, 
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large, fertile valley. It will be seen by reference to the plate, which in- 
cludes only the more important part of the town, that the buildings have 
been isolated, and, in a measure, independent of each other, differing in 
this respect from most of the groups of ruins farther south and west. . . . 
North of this are scattered a number of inferior ruins, the walls of which 
are not always distinctly marked. 

South of the large circle is a mass of ruins, covering some 15,000 square 
feet, but so much reduced that nothing further could be determined than 
the fact that it had contained a large number of irregular apartments. No- 
where about the ruins are there any indications of defensive works, and the 
village, which is scattered over an area of over two miles in circuit, has no 
natural defences whatever. 


The second group of ruins visited by Mr. Holmes contained a 
group of cave dwellings and towers, which were situated cn the 
cliffs, but at a moderate height above the valley.* 


I observed in approaching that a ruined tower stood near the brink of 
the cliff, at a point where it curves outward toward the river, and, studying 
it with my glass, detected a number of cave-like openings in the cliff face 
about half way up. On examination I found that they had been shaped by 
the hand of man. ‘The arched openings are arched regularly above, and 
generally quite shallow. 

The hard stratum served as a hard floor, and, projecting in many places, 
made a narrow platform, by which the inhabitants were enabled to pass 
from one house to another. It is probable that they were walled up in 
front, with doors and windows, though no fragment of the wall is preserved. 

The engraving gives a fair representation of the appearance of these 
dwellings and their relations to the rooms above. The ruins are three in 
number, one rectangular and two circular. 

The rectangular is placed over the more northern group of cave-dwell- 
ings. The small tower is situated on the brink of the cliff also, above the 
principal por of cave-houses. About Iso yards tothe south-west are the 
remains of another structure, built on a larger and grander scale, as the 
diameter of the outer wall was about 140 feet. That they belong to the 
community of the Cave-dwellers, and serve as their fortresses, council- 
chambers and places of worship, would seem to be natural and reasonable 
inferences. Being on the border of a low mesa country, the strong outside 
walls were, doubtless, found necessary to prevent incursions froin that di- 
rection ; while the little community, by means of ladders, was free to pass 
from dwelling to fortress without danger of molestation. (See fig. 12.) 

A large group situated on this stream, about Io miles above its mouth, 
was subsequently examined. In one place in particular, a picturesque out- 
standing promontory was full of dwellings, literally honey-combed by the 
earth-burrowing race; and as one from below views the ragged window- 
pierced crags, he is unconsciously led to wonder if they are not the ruins of 
some ancient castle, behind whose mouldering walls are hidden the dead 
secrets of along-forgotten people. But a nearer approach quickly dispels 
such fancies, for the windows prove to be only the doorways to shallow and 
irregular apartments, hardly sufficiently commodious for a race of pigmies. 
Neither the outer openings or the apertures are large enough to ~~ a 
person of large stature to pass, and one is led to suspect that these nests 
were not the dwellings proper of these people, but occasional resorts for 
women and children, and that the somewhat extensive ruins below were 
their ordinary dwelling places. On the brink of a promontory above stands 
the ruins of a tower, still twelve feet high, and similar, in most respects, to 
those already described. These ruined towers are very numerous. 


Mr. Holmes also discovered a group of ruins which mark the 
site of an ancient village, built after the honey-comb pattern, 





* Situated on the San Juan River, about 35 miles below the mouth of the La Plata and 
to miles above the Mancos. Here the vertical bluff-face is from 35 to 45 feet in height. 
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with apartments adjoining, and 
estufas, or circular. chambers, in 
the midst of the apartments. 
This estufa differed from others 
which are found elsewhere, in 
that the central chamber was 
surrounded by a series of cham- 
bers built in the form of a circle, 
thus indicating that the estufa 
in this region was used as a place 
of permanent abode. This con- 
firms what we have said about 
the use of the towers which are 
so numerous in the valley of the 
San Juan, but are peculiar to 
the region.* He says: 


The group partially illustrated in 
this plate, is situated on a low bench 
within a mile of the main McElmo, 
and near a dry wash that enters that 
stream from the south. It seems to 
have been a compact village or com- 
munity-dwelling, consisting of two 
circular buildings and a great num- 
ber of rectangular apartments. The 
circular structures, or towers, have 
been built in the usual manner, of 
roughly-hewn stone, and rank among 
the very best specimens of this 
ancient archicecture. The great 
tower is especially noticeable, on ac- 
count of the occurrence of a third 
wall, as seen in the drawing and in 
the plan at a. In dimensions it is al- 
most identical with the great tower 
of the Rio Marcos. The walls are 
traceable nearly all the way round, 
and the space between the two outer 
ones, which is about five feet in width, 
contains fourteen apartments, or cells. 
The walls about one of these cells 
is still standing to the height of twelve 
feet, but the interior cannot be exam- 
ined on account of the rubbish, which 
fills it to the top. No openings are 
noticeable in the circular walls, but 
doorways seem to have been made 
to communicate between the apart- 
ments ; one is preserved at d. 

The inner wall has not been as 
high or strong as the others, and has 


served simply to enclose the estwfa. ° 


This tower stands back about one 
hundred feet from the edge of the 
mesa and near the border of the vil- 
lage. The smaller tower, 4, stands for 
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' * See Hayden’s Survey for 1876, p. 398. 
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ward on a point that overlooks the shallow gulch, it is fifteen feet in diam- 
eter ; the walls are three and a half feet thick and five feet high on the out- 
side. Beneath this ruin, in a little side g:lch, are the remains of a wall 
twelve feet high and twenty inches thick. The remainder of the village is 
in such a state of decay as to be hardly traceable among the artemisia and 
rubbish. The apartments number nearly a hundred, and seem, generally, 
to have been rectangular. They are not, however, of uniform size. and 
certainiy not arranged in regular order. . . . The site of this village 
can hardly have been chosen on account of its defensive advantages, nor 
on account of the fertility of the surrounding country. The neighboring 
plains and mesas are as naked and barren as possible. The nearest water 
is a mile away, and during the drier part of the season the nearest running 
water is in the Rio Dolores, nearly fifteen miles away. To suppose an 
agricultural people existing in such a locality, with the present climate, is 
manifestly absurd. Yet, every isolated rock and bit of mesa, within a circle 
of miles, is strewn with remnants of human dwellings. 

Another very important group of ruins is located in the depres- 
sion between the Mesa Verde and the Late Mountains, and near 
the divide between the McElmo and Lower Mancos drainage. 


It was christened Aztec Springs. 

The site of the spring I found, but without the least appearance of water. 
The depression formerly occupied by it is near the centre of a large mass 
of ruins, similar to the grovp last described, but having a rectangular, in- 
stead of a circular, building, as the chief and central structure. This I 
have called the upper house in the plate, and a large walled enclosure, a 
little lower on the slope, I have, for the sake of distinction, called the Zower 
house. These ruins form the most imposing pile of masonry yet found in 
Colorado. The whole group covers an area of about 480,000 square feet, 
and has an average depth of from three to four feet. This would give in 
the vicinity of 1.500,000 solid feet of stone work. The stone used is chiefly 
of the fossiliferous limestone that outcrops along the base of the Mesa 
Verde, a mile or more away, and its transportation to this place has doubt- 
less been a great work for a people so totally without facilities. 

The upper house is rectangular, measures 80x1oo feet, and is built with 
the cardinal points to within five degrees. The pile is from 12 to 15 feet in 
height, and its massiveness suggests an original height at least twice as 
great. . . . . . Two well-defined circular enclosures, or estufas are 
situated in the midst of the southern wing of the ruin. The upper one, a, 
is on the opposite side of the spring from the great house, is 60 feet in di- 
ameter, and is surrounded by a low stone wall. West of the house isa 
smail open court, which seems to have had a gateway opening out to the 
west through the surrounding walls. The lower house is 200 feet in length 
by 180 in width, and its walls vary 15 degrees from the cardinal points. 
The northérn wall, a, 1s double, and contains a row of eight apartments, 
about seven feet in width by twenty-four in length. The walls of the other 
sides are low, and seem to have served simply to enclose the great court, 
near the centre of which is a iarge walled depression (estufa B).* 


Mr. Holmes further says: 

My conclusions in reference to the history of the ancient inhabitants of 
this region, as drawn from my observations among the ruins, briefly outlined, 
are as follows: “The ancient peoples of the San Juan country were, doubt- 
less, the ancestors of the present Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and Arizona. 
A comparison of the ancient with the modern architecture, and a consider- 
ation of the geographical relations of the ancient and modern Pueblos, lead 
very decidedly to this conclusion. They have, at one time or other, occu- 
pied a very extensive area, which includes the greater part of the drainage 
of the Rio Colorado. Their occupation of this region dates back very many 
centuries, as attested by the extent of the remains and their advanced state 





of decay,” 
* Dr. J. S. Newberry visited this region in 1876, and discovered a series of ancient ruins. 
He says of it: ‘* Like most of the ruined pueblos of New Mexico, it consisted of a series of 


small rooms clustered together like cells in a beehive. Near the principal edifice are mounds 
of stone, representing subordinate buildings. Among these are numerous large depressions, 
marking the place of cisterns, or estufas,” 

















EDITORIAL. 
THE INSPIRATION OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Various historical societies in the west are having their an- 
niversaries, and several western cities have had their celebra- 
tions. Among these, the celebration at Cleveland, Ohio, of its 
centennial, and the celebration at Burlington, lowa, of the soth 
anniversary of the admission of the state are the most note 
worthy. 

These celebrations have occurred in the midst of the great 
political excitement, and have been attended with more or less 
of political discussion, but they have furnished the opportunity 
to look over the past, and note the progress of the interior dur- 
ing the last century. The celebration of the ‘Chicago Day” 
was in the same direction, but the date to which the citizens 
looked back was that of the burning and rebuilding of the 
city in 1871—twenty-five years ago. These are important 
events and the records are likely to be preserved. 

There is, however, a broader view of American history than 
any taken by any local historical society or by any city cele- 
bration, no matter how large or how important its history. 
It is a view which takes in the whole west, includes the history 
of exploration and the navigation of the “great lakes,” the 
discovery of the upper Mississippi and that of the Ohio, and 
the first contact with the Indian tribes of the interior, and 
shows that the local interests of the western cities and states 
are connected with the interest of the whole country. In this 
way, the study, of geography as well as history, becomes an 
inspiration to every American citizen. 

It is not necessary that anyone should travel in order to 
realize the wonderful unity there is to this continent, made 
such by the Almighty when the continent was created. There 
is great inspiration that comes to one who is so fortunate as 
to pass from the sea board either at Portland, Boston, or New 
York, along any of the great historic water ways which stretch 
so far into the interior, and from time to time, greet ones eyes 
with their wide expanse for the sight reveals the wonderful re- 
sources of the interior, and the natural facilities for developing 
a greatnation. The commercial traveler, and the business man, 
who gets this view becomes enlarged, and his plans naturally 
take in the whole continent. Wherever there are barriers in- 
tervening between the waterways, artificial canals are to be in- 
troduced, and the net work of commerce is soon to be made 
complete. 
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The sea-board is to be connected with the head of the great 
lakes, and this again with the head-waters of the great rivers. 
Though mountains may intervene between the streams which flow 
into the Gulf of Mexico and those that flow into the Pacific 
ocean, they are to be penetrated and such a wealth of mineral 
will come forth as will surprise the nation. The study 
of the great waterways is still more inspiring. There 
are three periods of human history recorded upon 
their banks. In the first place, the great cataract of 
Niagara Falls, as well as St. Anthony Falls, contain the time 
piece by which we may ascertain the age of man, both glacial 
and pre-glacial man ; second, in the monuments which are scat- 
tered along its shores are found the records of the mound- 
builders, and the earliest neolithic age; third, along these water- 
courses the Aborigines have sailed for many years before the 
advent of the white man. Thechanges which came upon them 
introduced the iron age and protohistoric period. Next came 
the historic age, which was marked by the presence of the 
white man, and the erection of buildings and vessels which 
were prophetic of the great improvements which were to follow. 
That little vessel called the Griffon, which was built on the shores 
of the Niagara above the Falls, was the first of a grand fleet, 
which, like a flock of birds, should spread their white wings 
above the waters, to be followed by others propelled by means 
then unknown. These three periods should be taken into the 
account by the local historical societies. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE 


HELD ITS FORTY-FIFTH MEETING AT BUFFALO, N. Y., AUG. 22d TO 27th. 


The work in Anthropology was of considerable interest, as 
the papers were all well prepared and carefully discussed with- 
out special diversion for the sake of popular effect. 

The program was followed without changing the order 
throughout. 

The address by Miss Alice C, Fletcher was upon the “ Em- 
blematic use of the Tree in the Dakotan Mythology and Cus- 
toms.” It showed that the tree figures in the early history of 
religious development of all nations, but with the Dakotans 
was associated with the worship of the Thunder-bird. In their 
ceremonies the pole bearing the topmost branches of a living 
tree as an emblem of the presence of the Wakanda, the super- 
natural being, and was typical of tribal unity and strength. 
On Tuesday, a resolution and memorial on the death of Capt. 
Bourke, prepared by Dr. Washington Mathews, and was read 
by Dr. Brinton. An interesting discussion over two papers, 
read by Prof. F. G. Wright and Prof. F. W. Putnam, on Fresh 
Geological Evidence of Glacial Man in Trenton, N. J. This 
- consisted of a number of Argillite specimens which had been 
taken out of the undisturbed gravel and sand, and from be- 
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neath a layer which abounded with neolithic relics. Prof. 
Wright had spent one day in excavating, but Mr. Volk, an as- 
sistant of Prof. Putnam’s, had spent many weeks, and -their 
testimony seemed to agree. Dr. Brinton and Mr. McGee 
pointed out the fact that the operations of Philadelphia 
Academy, the Bureau of Ethnology, the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey and Geological Survey of New Jersey had only reached 
negative results. Other general papers were read as follows: 
A Ceremonial Flint Implement from Tennessee, by Gates P. 
Thruston ; Pagan Symbols on Gravestones in New England, 
by Horace C. Hovey; Decoration upon Pottery, by C. C. Wil- 
loughby ; Prehistoric Ruins in Guatemala, by John R. Chand- 
ler; Human Relics from Drift in Ohio, by Prof. E. W. Clay- 
pole. On Wednesday, Indian Wampum Records, by Horatio 
Hale; Seri Stone Art, by W. J. McGee; Onondaga Games, by 
W.M. Beauchamp ; The Name Manhattan, by William Wallace 
Tooker; Kootenay Indian Names, by A. F. Chamberlain; Ab- 
original Occupation of New York, by W. M. Beauchamp; 
Clan System of the Pueblos, by F. W. Hodge; The Psychic 
Source of Myths, by Dr. D. G. Brinton; The Limitation of the 
Comparative Method, by Franz Boaz. On Thursday, papers 
on Certain Shamanistic Ceremonies Among the Ojibwas, was by 
Harlan I. Smith; Recent Discoveries of Pigmy Races, by R. 
G. Haliburton; The Theological Development of One Child, 
by Fanny D. Bergan; The Beginning ot Zoo Culture, by W. J. 
McGee. On Friday a number of papers weré presented, in- 
cluding Finland Vapor Baths, by W. H. Smith; The Temple of 
Tepoztland, Mexico, by M. H. Saville (not present); The 
Preservation of Local Archzxology Evidence, by Harlan I. 
Smith; Results of Recent Cave Exploration in the Eastern 
United States, by Henry C. Mercer (not present); Cupped 
Stones, by Franz Boas; Pueblo Indian Clans, by F. W. Hodge 
(not present); Mescal Plant and Rite, by James Mooney (not 
present), and Recent Explorations in Honduras by the Pea- 
body Museum, by F. W. Putnam. The last mentioned com- 
munication was a clear exposition of the results of researches 
concerning the prehistoric works of Honduras, which have 
been found of remarkable extent and archzologic interest; in 
some cases three classes of ruins representing different periods 
and culture stages are superimposed ; and the architectural and 
decorative features, and the inscriptions and modeling, have 
been found to throw much light on the development of that 
partial civilization indigenous to America which has attracted 
all the students of Peru, Central America, Yucatan and Mexico. 
The paper was discussed at length. A few papers were, in the 
absence of the authors, presented by title only. 

The meetings of Section H were highly gratifying in the 
number and excellent quality of the papers presented , it was 
the expressed opinion of several leading anthropologists pres- 
ent that, so far as the science of man is concerned, the Buffalo 
meeting was never excelled and seldom equalled. 











BOOK REVIEWS. 


Pre-Historic Man of the Stone Age on the Banks of Lake Ladoga. By A. 
Inostranzeff, Russia ; 40., 246 pp., 122 cuts, 2 lithographic and 17 pho- 
totype plates: St. Petersburg. Summarized chiefly from the October 
No. (1892) of L’Anthropologic, by O. W. Collett, of the Missouri His- 
torical Society, St. Louis. 

The chapters of Mr. Inostranzeff's work comprise the geology of the south 
side of Lake Ladoga; the fauna and flora thereabouts of the Stone Age; 
the objects of human workmanship discovered, and such account of the 
pre-historic men who fashioned them as the discoveries seemed to warrant, 

The flat, sandy character of the shore is described, and the two terraces 
of the lake corresponding with the two levels of the water,— the first very 
ancient. Excavations for the Sias and Svir canals, and other works of a 
like kind thereabouts, opened up to inspection the lower soil. A bed of 
alluvial and forest peat was exposed, containing numerous trunks of trees. 
and also a quantity of worked objects, which witnessed to man’s presence 
contemporaneously with the most ancient shore. 

After giving an account of the flora discovered in the course of explor- 
ation, mentioning, incidentally, that in excavating for the new dock at Cron- 
stadt a barque was unearthed, formed from a single oak tree, and 
enumerating the several classes of the fauna, the author proceeds to con- 
clude that all the facts concur to show that the men whose traces were 
revealed dwelt on the shores of a great inland sea, that they were hunters 
and fishermen — probably the latter chiefly — and sedentary. It does not 
appear that agriculture was practiced, or that there were domestic animals: 
except one of the dog species, of such size that it could be utilized as a 
beast of burden. 

Human remains were found distributed here and there, the skulls of the 
women differing so much from those of the men that one might readily take 
them to be of a different tribe. 

Excellent cuts and phototypes illustrate this part of the work. 

The handicraft cf these ancient lakemen is especially noteworthy. They 
chipped stone, as is evidenced by the quantity of flakes and formless frag- 
ments collected ; but of finished pieces, snty some scrapers and, rarer still, 
arrow points of a definite type were found. On the other hand, polished 
stone is plentiful, characteristic and of very varied forms. It comprises 
little short chisels, narrow, sides parallei and flat ; axes, ordinary and large, 
the edges, in most instances, beveled, showing that these implements were 
utilized hafted as adzes. There are also quite small gouges with deep 
throats. Some of these implements are double bitted. 

The author enters into much detail on the variety of stones used, the 
sources from which they were obtained, and the processes of manufacture. 

Tools of bone are far more numerous and varied than the implements of 
stone. There is a collection of polishers, or spatulz, chisels to cut direct 
or sideways, one and the other sharpened in all manner of ways, and the 
surfaces either partly or entirely finished. Some splinters, slender and 
regularly polished, with a hole at one end, seem to have been used as awls 
and netting needles. There are also pieces much like the chrochet needles 
of to-day, and others which may have served to suspend things ; also, true 
ibarbed points are not absent, nor harpoons with one or several barbs. 
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All these objects of bone, in general, have a characteristic appearance, 
and are easily distinguished from parallel series of other countries. 

There is another class made of the same material which, as near as one 
can determine, may be grouped as belonging to dress—as amulets and 
fetishes. The collection alsocontains perforated teeth, about the same as 
are found anywhere, converted into pendants, and pieces of stone and bone 
with holes drilled through them, common things or ornaments as one may 
prefer. 

Some bone objects ornamented in a manner special to themselves, are of 
undeterminable use. Are they arms? Some have a hole for suspension, 
with rows of indentations or notches. Are these dirki sticks of corre- 
spondence ? 

Pottery fragments are numerous, and many ornamented either with de- 
signs formed with a pointed instrument, or by pressing something against 
the clay to produce a pattern in relief. The men of the Stone Age in Russia 
appeared to have excelled in this sort of ornamentation. 

The author thinks that the people who dwelt on the shores of Lake La- 
doga were the primitive race of Northern Russia. 

Mr. Inostranzeff's work, so full of interest to students in pre-historic 
archeology, unfortunately, is a sealed book, at least to our western world, 
— it is written in Russian. : 





Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions. By James C. Egbert, Jr., 
Ph. D., New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. Published by American Book 
Company. 1806. 

This book is a marvel of printing, and shows the great advance that has 
been made in the art of illustrating as well as printing. It opens with two 
plates of the different alphabets, Phoenician, Greek, Etruscan, Umbrian, 
Oscan, Latin, Faliscan, and in other plates illustrates (1) the alphabet of 
the Republic, (2) of the Empire. (3) the Cursive alphabet of Pompeii and of 
lacia. It also presents in the first chapter a large number of inscriptions, 
which date from the fifth century A. U. C. to 200A. D. These show the 
progress in the art of writing and inscribing capital letters. 

The names and titles of emperors and the chronological list follows in 
the fifth chapter. The official titles, inscriptions of the Senatorial, and 
Equestrian Order appear in the sixth chapter. The inscriptions, which 
are dedicatory, sepulchral, honorary, are described in the seventh chapter. | 
These inscriptions are found on movable objects, public parks, aqueducts, 
roads, bridges , mile-stones and boundary stones. 

The eighth chapter treats of documents, such as decrees of the senate 
and of magistrates, military diplomas, public and sacred acts, acta trium- 
phorum, documents relating to the consecration of temples, to the army, to 
the collegia prinicipalities, epitaphs, wall inscriptions, war tablets, private 
documents. 

The last chapter treats of the restoration of defective inscriptions and 
the dating of inscriptions, which are very important subjects. It also con- 
tains tables of abreviations. The book is exceedingly valuable to the 
classic student, and especially the one who is interested in Latin literature 
and archaeology. It does not carry the subject as far back as could be 
wished, for there are other inscriptions given in other languages, Greek 
Hebrew, Phcenician, Chaldcean, which antedate these Latin inscriptions, 
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and most archeologists are anxious to go back to these earlier times, still 
this is more useful to the specialist in Latin in that it is confined to one 
language. If the same art of reproducing, and of printing goes on we shall 
hope that the larger field will be entered and that the books will be within 
the reach of ordinary archaeologists whose means are limited, which shall 
bring before the eye the older alphabets and the older records. 

The book is bound in Turkey morocco and cloth. It is designed for per- 
manent use. Scholars owe a debt of gratitude to the publishers for all 
these reasons. 


Bible Chronology Carefully Unfolded. By Rev. Smith B. Goodenow, A.-M. 
Fieming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 1896. 


This is a strange book, and yet one that has considerable value. The 
author begins with the story of his conversion under President Finney, and 
his early devotion to Bible study, and seems to claim that this isa guaran- 
tee of the correctness of conclusions as to Bible chronology, a claim which 
the archzologist would be the last to acknowledge, especially when it is 
attended with the assertion that the discoveries which have been made are 
of no value whatever, when tested by the system which has been estab- 
lished by himself. 

It differs from Usher’s Chronology in only a few particulars. He as- 
scribes 580 years instead of 480 to the period between Solomon's Temple 
and the exodus, and carries back the date of the exodus to 1591 instead of 
1491. The anti-scriptural theory of the Egyptologists put the date down as 
far as 1300 B.C. The discovery which led the archzologist to place the 
date of the exodus so late was the one which brought to light the tablets of 
Tel-el-Amarna. The later discovery, the one that gives the name of YSRAAL 
sets the date back to the earlier period of 1491, or thereabouts, and makes 
the Ahmenotep, instead of Meneptah to be the Pharaoh of the exodus. 

The value ot this book consists in the collection of the evidence gathered 
from history of the early fathers and ancient writers, which may be cited in 
support of Usher’s Chronology with the addition of certain astronomical 
calculations which may fix the exact day of the crucifixion of Christ. The 
book has cost a great deal of labor, and may be taken as a good summarv 
of the old arguments. 
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